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CAPS, CAPS, CAPS 


Everywhere in the Mid-South it's CAPS 


YAR. 
VLA LCL 


SSS Can Mean Lots of Things 
to Lots of People 


In the Prosperous Mid-South Area 


CAPS ALSO MEANS 
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C OMMERCIAL A PPEAL -- pS RESS sy CIMITAR 


_— _ GIVE THEM BOTH BARRELS IN THE 
ity of Memphis Only 


— MEMPHIS AND MIDSOUTH MARKET 


$47,231,265 
1952 $54,796,771 


Bank Deposits More than 88°, of our advertisers are today taking ad- 
1951 $594,794,137.38 
1952 $61 1,130,228.83 vantage of the optional daily combination rate savings. 


Electric Consumption in Kilowatt Hours Put it in CAPS for Capital Results! 
1951 1 097,209,837 
1952 1,232,964,591 


THE Worcvccxcrar A c» MEMPHIS = = i; = 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


3865558.” 
4,011,643 


4.150,347--— 
4, 237,758-" 


4.446,000-~ 


widening influence. ..Month by month, period by 
period, since 1950...McCall’s has been breaking 

its own all-time circulation records + McCall’s 
circulation for the last six months of 1952 was 

the highest six month period in the magazine’s 

history * McCall’s circulation for the last quar- 

ter of 1952 hit 4,488,000... highest quarter 


* in our history » Why the steady growth? The 
answer is the special way in which McCall’s 
serves its readers and their families - To 

the advertiser this means...McCall’s 
is a continuously better buy. 
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shooting* 


When you set your sights on more 
successful direct mail advertising, call 
on James Gray, Inc. for the weapons 
you'll need. 


Pe ee 


fT ee en —e 


Thirty-four years of experience are | 


in back of our expert, dependable mail- 
ing services, printing and lithograph- 
ing facilities. 

roe 


Every one of our competent sales 


representatives is a good soldier, well- | 
trained in the minor as well as the | 


major problems of direct mail. 


Call Gray for counsel in your direct 


mail problems, without obligation. | 


You'll find we make economy a target 
—with your own objectives at the 
bull’s-eye. 


*ask us how we help Service Labora- 
tories draw a bead on bigger business 


jane oo" ° 


lithographers lettercraftsmen printers 


New York 17, N. Y. 
216 East 45th St. 
MUrray Hill 2-9000 
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Where are your new 


‘53 customers? 

If you sent 62,000 questionnaires 
to your best prospects in all kinds 
of industries you could expect some 
interesting leads from potential 
customers, 

But they couldn’t answer intelli- 
gently unless you described and il- 
lustrated your products. 

And the best way to answer a prod- 
uct question is with buying action, 
That’s how Industrial Equipment 
News explores, locates, and helps to 
sell in one thrifty operation. 


It’s as simple as this: 


1. You describe and illustrate your 
product in a standard 1/9 page 
space unit, 

. You insert this description in 
IEN at a cost of $150 to $160. 

. [EN takes your message to 62,000 
carefully selected buyers and spec- 
ifiers in most all well rated, active 
firms in 28 classifications from 
coast to coast. 

. The most interested specify or 
buy at once. 

. Others interested send for fur- 
ther information, 

. You have made 62,000 calls, at a 
cost of 1/4c or less, on prospects 
of all kinds and have exposed your 
products to sale in all worthwhile 
markets, 

- You have made a real market sur- 
vey for 1/10 the cost of postage 
alone on 62,000 questionnaires. 


TO HELP YOU SELL, ASK FOR: 


The IEN Plan 

How to write a product 
news release 

How to prepore the most 
productive ads 

How to cash in on inquirfes 
NIAA Report 

‘CCA Audit 


Industrial oT 
Equipment | 
News 
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Photo of Year 
Two for One 
Modern Living 


Steel Hour 


4 vs 


© Pictures like this, which Lester Leber in Tide called 
the “photo of the year,” help Liberty Mutual, BBDO Boston 
client, get top readership ratings. Said Leber: “By showing 
an artificial hand giving a home-made toy to an eager 
youngster, it does a pertect job of dramatizing the work of 
this insurance company’s Rehabilitation Center. If ever a 
picture was as good as ten thousand words, this is it.” 


© In the greatest advertising program in its history, 
Du Pont is taking 130 pages in consumer magazines, 374 
in trade magazines, to promote its Modern-Living fibers. 
This double-spread fashion campaign, plus individual series 
for “Orlon” aerylie fiber, “Dacron” polyester fiber, and 
nylon, shows how each fiber adds new practical values to 
fashions to meet the demands of this changing world. 


@ These campaigns, appearing in the same list of mag- 
azines, are Schenley’s double effort in a highly competitive 
field. One uses color, colorful people and mouth-watering 
drinks to urge you to taste the product. The other tells with 
striking art and copy how quality control makes today’s 
Both cam- 
paigns feature the new Schenley hourglass selling symbol. 


Schenley “the best-tasting whiskey in ages.” 


4) Each broadeast of Theatre Guild on the Air. now in 
its eighth season of sponsorship by U.S. Steel, is a memo- 
rable one. Works by such great authors as Shakespeare, 
Shaw, Sinclair Lewis, Tennessee Williams and the like have 
been heard. Quality performances by stars like Joseph Cot- 
ten and Anne Baxter, have identified the U.S. Steel Hour 
(Sundays, NBC) as “Radio's Greatest Dramatic Program.”? 


BARTON, DURSTINE 


CHICAGO © CLEVELAND 


BATTEN, 
NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO 
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& OSBORN, 


PITTSBURCH 


INC. 


HOLYWOOD + 1 


Advertising 


DETROIT 


MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO O8 ANGELES 


WHAT SPENDERS! 


These 3%- million families 
with BUY on their minds 
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NLY two other man-woman magazines top 


Better Homes & Gardens’ 3*4-million circu- 
lation. But for prospects who are eager to buy 
you can be sure that BH&G tops them all. 

For everything in BH&G is devoted to what only 
the BUY-minded love: news, notes, information 
and practical suggestions on how to live fuller 


lives—and where to buy what it takes to do so. 
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Thus, BH&G’s multimillions include only your 
best possible prospects selected families with a 


receptive regard for BH&G’s buying advice. 


* When BH&G earries your wares into 3°i-million 


homes like these, you're set to snare a full share of 


buyers—not merely attract a big share of readers. 


aD 
BH: G BBVoLsICAL BRIEFS 


@ In 1952—Another new high for BH&G in newsstand sales, 


@ More dollars of advertising, more lines of advertising and 
more pages of advertising were placed in BH&G in 1952 
than in any other major monthly magazine. 


BH&G has exploded the myth that selected circulation must 
be small. BH&G now offers advertisers more than 3°4- 
million families—screened to be top prospects for almost 


anything on the market. 


In ABC 
NEWARK 


if) %e | He Sells Companionship 


A man whose business over a large part of the world is known 
as one where you can buy any kind of pet from a white mouse to a 


F THE giraffe, maintains that nothing is sold in his stores. 
The famous San Francisco “animal man,” Ansel W. Robison, is 
not talking in riddles or in paradox. He’s talking sound selling sense. 
OWN ERS AND This veteran salesman, with a store in San Francisco's Maiden Lane 
and another in the Emporium department store, has provided every 


MANAGERS conceivable kind of pet to hundreds of thousands of persons of all 


ages, as well as to the world’s leading zoos. 


OF “We don’t sell birds, cats, puppies, fish, ‘‘Robison says. “We sell 


something more precious—joy, happiness and companionship.” 


His statement received dramatic demonstration as we talked with 
him in his fabulous store, surrounded by pets of all descriptions and 
. articles for feeding, “housing,” and making them happy. A woman 


came in for a small item, accompanied by her nine-year-old boy. The 


boy instantly had his attention fixed by a puppy in a pen. It was 
plain that here was the long-time desire of his heart. Mamma, a 
a n d little guiltily, tried to lure him away. A saleswoman, meanwhile, 


observed the little drama. Robison also observed it and asked: 


“Does that boy see a dog? What does he see? He sees companion- 
| ship, fun, activity. . . He sees life. What does the mother see? She 


doesn’t see a dog either. She sees hair on the furniture, slippers and 


STORES 
ARE 
READERS 
OF THE 


NEWARK 
NEWS oc, 


% Your basic advertising 
medium in America's 
11th market. 
BIRD MAN . . . about to ship a quail. He's Ansel Robison, famous dealer in pets. 


The smiling “pet’ is a young lady from the Fish and Game Commission .. . 
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When a product depends upon 
repeat sales, can you make it too 
good . . . so enduring that one 
sale takes the customer out of the 
market too long? 

This was the question faced by 
our client, Dr. West’s, when they 
developed a toothbrush bristled 
with nylon—a substance that far 
outlasted natural bristles. 

But reports by The J. Walter 
Thompson Consumer Purchase 
Panel were more than reassuring: 

People would want this new 
“miracle toothbrush” . . . so many 
more people, in fact, that their 
market could expand—and more 
than make up for lower repeat 
sales. But, the Panel also indicated, 
price would be a most important 


1983 


| New Product 
threatened to 


“kill their business 


The new bristles seemed to last forever... 


They wouldn’t split 


They wouldn’t come loose 


They looked as though they couldn’t wear out 


factor. Unless the price were right, 
the new brush could price itself 
right out of the market instead of 
expanding it! 

To bring prices into line, Dr. 
West’s reduced manufacturing 
costs by applying the economies of 


Dr. West’s took advantage of the 
economies of mass education—ad- 
vertising’s ability to reach millions 
of people at low cost. 

So economical is this mass educa- 
tion by Dr. West’s that no other 


well-known product in the drug 
trade has a lower total sales cost, 
including advertising. 

Thus—far from “killing the busi- 
ness’’—one or more Dr. West’s 
Miracle-Tuft Toothbrushes are today 
found in 44% of all American house- 
holds. It is, according to the J. Walter 
Thompson Consumer Purchase Panel, 
by far the largest selling quality 
brush today. 


Can the economies of advertising 
be used to better advantage in your 
business, too? We would be glad to 
talk with you about it. Just call or 
write to us. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


New York City, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington, D. C., 
Miami, Montreal, Toronto, Mexico City, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro, Sio 
Paulo, Santiago (Chile), London, Paris, Antwerp, Frankfurt, Milan, Johannesburg, Port 
Elizabeth, Capetown, Durban, Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi, Sydney, Melbourne, 


it costs 


42:. less 


to advertise 
and sell 


Canton, Ohio | 


REPOSITORY © 


Families in Canton, Ohio spend $1165.00, 
or 42% more on food per year than the 
national average. Consequently, the 
food advertising dollar you invest in The 
Canton Repository reaches a market 
42% richer than the national average. 
On a cost-per-sale basis, then, it costs 42% 
less to secure food sales through 
Canton’s only daily newspaper — The 
Canton Repository. Include this 
powerfully-selling newspaper on your 
food advertising schedule — get 100% 
city zone coverage (98.8% home 
delivered) in this rich market! 


*Sales 
(lh 
1952 


Su of 
Buying Power 


V 
iar \/ 
a 


A Brush- Moore newspaper represented 
nationally by Story, Brooks & Finley 


10 


gloves chewed up, feeding and cleaning chures. . . She sees work. 
Now, where does the actuality lie?” 


The pictures of the boy and the mother had to be reconciled before 
the saleswoman could make a sale. . . ““Not just a money sale,” Robi- 
son emphasized, “but an actual sale.” The saleswoman’s task, obvi- 
ously, was to make the mother see that what the boy desired was 
worth what she resented. Listening, we heard something like this: 


“Yes, it means extra work. But not very much, really. You don’t 
notice it after you get fond of them. There are so many good foods 
on the market now; feeding is simplified. Oh, yes, they'll try to chew 
things for a while but they soon outgrow that phase. They’re so 
much fun you’re almost sorry when they stop being playful. You’d 
be surprised how they become one of the family. I bought a dachs- 
hund for my little boy. They’re such pals. I don’t mind leaving him 
alone now, knowing he has the dog, and they do have such fun.” 


At a certain point the saleswoman took up the wriggling puppy, 
placed it in the mother’s arms (not the boy’s, notice). It licked her 
hands, reached up and licked her chin, and, well... 


... See the Fun 


One day, looking at a bird in its cage, scattering seed and 
making a mess someone would have to clean up, he asked himself: 
“Am I selling that?” It was the beginning of the self- and sales- 
analysis that completely changed the young man’s attitude toward his 
job. A second revelation followed the visit, sometime later, of a 
young advertising man who had not succeeded in selling Robison 
space. The man had taken a sampling of 100 names from a telephone 
directory. The names covered a range of income. Three questions 
were asked: Have you a pet? Would you like one? (of those who 
had not) Do you know of any firm in San Francisco that sells pets? 


Of the 100, 27 had pets, Of the other 73, 85% said, “‘yes,” they 
would like to have a pet. Of the 27 who had pets, 24 named 
Robison’s. The survey findings showed Robison that what he needed 
to do was to put over his story to the “85% of the have-nots.” He 
promptly made a test. 


Bringing in 150 delightful little tropic birds calied bee-bee para- 
queets (actually, dwarf parrots), he set up a window display with 
the birds flying free in an aviary-like setting, and a life-size cut-out 
of a small girl with one of the birds on her finger. For several hours 
a day he had an attractive young woman in the window playing with 
the birds. A poster suggested: “Learn the Joy and Companionship 
Pets Bring Into Your Home.” The 150 birds were sold in a short 
time. Robison’s never again sold products . . . only values. 


“Tt’s easier to win women to this attitude than men,” Robison com- 
ments. 


Robison’s, oddly enough, started in 1849 as a produce business. 
Robison’s father, when he entered it, found that sailors coming into 
San Francisco brought with them a variety of odd pets. He dis- 
played some of them at his store to attract trade. When customers 
showed more interest in purchasing the little animals than in the 
feed, Robison, the elder, made pets his leading “‘stock.”” That was 
in 1876. Since then, in addition to incalculable numbers of house- 
hold pets, Robison’s has sold the New York Zoological Society some 
of its first animals, and has helped to place these animals in the San 
Francisco Fleischacker Zoo. 


“Air express altered the character of this business,” Robison com- 
ments. “‘Now, we send for the number we want for a given order. 
We can have a dozen birds from Calcutta by air in a few days.” 
These are everyday specimens, or rare ones for the aviculturists (bird 


collectors to you), who, it seems, abound among U.S. businessmen. 
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“WEEKEND 


at the 


WALDORF” 


Capital ’s sensational travel bargain 


offers you an ideal solution for ae 


© Sales Incentive Prizes 
* Sales Meetings 
® Conventions 


Capital Airlines and the world-famous 
Waldorf-Astoria offer you a wonderful prize 
suggestion for your next sales incentive contest 
— Capital's ““WEEKEND AT THE WALDORF’. 
Your ‘‘top-flight"’ salesman will enjoy a fabulous 
weekend at New York's most illustrious address, 
at little cost to you. 


The low rates of Capital's vacation pack- 
age, ‘WEEKEND AT THE WALDORF", combined 
with The Waldorf's excellent convention and 
meeting facilities offer you the perfect location 
for your next sales meeting or convention. 


For the total cost of the most glamorous week- 
You have your choice of two low priced weekends at the Waldorf-Astoria end in America, add the cost of the weekend to the 


round trip air fare to New York via Capital Airlines. 
WEEKEND NO. 1—Three days and two 


nights, Friday through Sunday . . . $35.00 TYPICAL ROUND TRIP AIR FARES 
(per person) Akron/Canton ..........$§ 49.60 Milwaukee $ 85.70 


Birmingham ve $107.50 = Minn./St. Paul ..........$117.10 


Charleston, W.Va. ...$ 57.70 New Orleans $147.00 
A complete dinner chosen from the a la carte Menu in Cleveland * $ 49.60 Pittsburgh . a 2 


the Empire Room, plus a cocktail, dancing and a Detroit . $ 59.10 Youngstown won $ 45.60 
floor show. 


~ © ' j (All fares plus tax) 
Two hearty breakfasts Saturday and Sunday ig} ‘ath 
mornings in the Norse Grill . . . or if you i. For further information and beautifully 


prefer, enjoy breakfast in your room. anal : 
mm) __ illustrated folders contact your TRAVEL AGENT, 
WEEKEND NO. 2 — Two days and one {- fA 
7 


Includes: A large, comfortable twin bedroom with bath. 


pl 
] v , or write Mr. V.K. Stephens, Capital Airlines, 

night, Friday and Saturday or Saturday ———~S-* National Airport, Washington 1, D. C. 

and Sunday . . . $25.00 (per person) 


Includes: A large, comfortable twin bedroom with bath. 
A complete dinner in the Empire Room, plus a cocktail, 


dancing and a floor show. < 
A choice of breakfast in the Norse Grill or served in 
your room Saturday or Sunday morning. . 

(Both weekend prices have tax included, and are based on double oc- 

cupancy. Add $5.00 more for single occupancy.) 
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some spots are better 


For the best spot, at the right time, at the right place 
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than others 


A cashier’s cage isn’t the only spot loaded with representing 
loot—you’ll find the big money in the 9 television TELEVISION STATIONS: 
markets represented by NBC Spot Sales. WRGB  Schenectady- 
Albany-Troy 
bite : ; WNBT New York 
Advertising on these 9 stations c: ake y 
gz se 9 stations can take you into want Chtease 
11,000,000 TV homes! That's half the TV homes in KNBH Loa Angeles 
ae ’ ; . " one E wPTz Philadelphia 
the United States, the better half. Families in these WBZ-TV Boston 
WNBK Cleveland 
a WNBW Washington 
earn more, 25% more...they spend more, 13° more, KPTV = Portland, Ore. 


areas are your most prosperous prospects. They 


than the U.S. average. 

representing 

If you have a glittering gleam in your eye for dough, RADIO STATIONS: 
KNBC San Franei 
WTAM Cleveland 
were Washington 
WNBC New York 
WMAQ Chicago 


call your NBC Spot Television Salesman. 


SPOT SALES 
SPOT Ss. 4Fue 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Chicago Cleveland Washington San Francisco 
Los Angeles Charlotte* Atlanta* *Bomar Lowrance Associates 
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Now..only 4 


cities in the United States* have Sunday 
newspapers with larger circulations than the 


Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 
620,000 pinned. 2 Taw v0 


in Minnesota mmearous® |\ ) 2m Chicago 
North and South Dakota Los Angeles 
é : Philadelphia 
western Wisconsin 


LS dla cady ribune 


3 é a MORNING AND SUNDAY 


IAN 620,000 SUNDAY - 490 


Es deka Conon, F @ DAILY 
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COMMENT 


Let's Have a Bonfire 


The famous Collyer brothers had nothing on American business, 


According to Emmet J. Leahy, president of National Records 
Management Council, corporations are record-happy and paper-poor. 
They file and file and file, far too seldom have a housecleaning. 
“Ninety-five per cent of all corporate paperwork that is filed is never 
referred to,” says Mr. Leahy. His estimate of the cost of all this 
dead storage: $300 million a year. 


Archivist Leahy’s advice: 


1. “Birth control” for paperwork, to cut down the creation of 
unnecessary records. 


2. Destruction, or sale as wastepaper, of 40% of the records now 
on file. 


3. Division of the remaining 60% between on-the-premises current 
files and off-the-premises storage in a place that offers quick refer- 
ence when reference is needed. ; 


Study by National Records Management Council reveals that five 
to eight cubic feet of records are kept by business for every person 
employed, and that records occupy annually $150 million dollars’ 
worth of office space and between $150 and $250 million dollars’ 
worth of storage space. 


How about a Scuttle-the-Chronicles Week with a prize for every 
empty file cabinet turned back to the management? Even a squirrel 
has the mother-wit to save only the good nuts. 


On Making Lemonade Out of Lemons 


Someone is selling pairs of small gadgets that put some comfort 
into the wearing of earrings. It seems that poorly finished metals 
and badly designed clasps often hurt milady’s ears. 


When the radio set industry was younger than it is now, a New 
York designer once explained that he made a nice living out of 
designing radio cabinets to cover the ugly housings in which many 
of the radios of that day were offered to the public. (They were 
“Early Flatbush”; they had no visible relation to any accepted period 
of furniture design. Remember ?) 


Decorative Cabinets Corp., makers of E-Z-Do wardrobes and 
closet accessories, have built a successful business on the mistakes of 
architects and builders who never seem to come to grips with the 
home storage problem. (When Mamie came to her suite in the 
remodeled White House, no provision had been made for the ward 
robe space a First Lady must have!) 


The luggage people do not seem to realize the need, in these days 
of increased travel, for proper identification of suitcases, hat boxes, 
and other travel units of all kinds. So there’s a business in tags made 


BASEBALL FANS ARE A 
READY-TAILORED MARKET 
FOR 


MEN'S CLOTHING 


Men who pay $10 a year for The Sport- 
ing News have the money to buy the 
good things of life, including quality 
clothing. 

America’s favorite sports weekly is read 
every week by hundreds of thousands 
of sports-minded men. 

Your advertising will reach this rich 
market for everything a man buys. 


Che Sporting News 


Published weekly for 66 years 
2018 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
520 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 


The Courier-Zonrnal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Owners and operators of 
Station WHAS and Station WHAS TV 
970 SUNDAY 


“pee Ne 371,134 DAILY © 300,970 
of metal, leather, and plastics. REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM CO. 
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whow the MONEY flows ! 


71% of the Plain Dealer’s daily circulation in Greater Cleveland 
reaches families that account for 73.9% of the city’s retail sales.* 

In addition to blanketing Cleveland’s effective buyers, the Plain Dealer 
advertiser gets a valuable bonus—dominant coverage of the 

rich 26-county adjacent area that constitutes the Plain Dealer’s 
famous 2-in-1 market...both for one low cost. 


*Total Sales . $1,733,424,000 Drugs $56,838,000 
ae 458,874,000 Furn., Hsld.,Radio 85,680,000 


Gen. Mdse. . 263,872,000 (Figures — Sales Management Survey, 
May, 1952) 


CLEVELAND 
PLAIN DEALER 


Cleveland’s Home Newspaper 


Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta 
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With all the mechanical improvements in typewriters in recent 
years, the manufacturers still haven’t found a way to change a ribbon 
without getting dirty hands. Hence a newly announced product 
called ‘“Steno-Creme,” which a girl can use at her desk, without 
water, to clean off the smudges. 


Is anybody cashing in on some shortcoming of your product? 
Better look around! You might pick up some valuable cues. 


Levels of Compensation 


Because not enough facts are available, many a sales executive is 
forced to establish his pay plan with little more to guide himself than 
hunch, conjecture, and hope. The sales chief is the first to admit the 
likelihood of inequities in his plan to both salesmen and management. 


When it comes to discussing the amount we pay an individual 
salesman—or even our level of compensation for our entire field force 
—most of us hold our cards pretty closely, perhaps too closely. Many 
of us are reluctant to give complete information to any organization 
on the salary-commission-bonus costs of our salesmen. Consequently, 
we as a group, have basically inadequate summaries against which 
to compare our own figures. When we individually try to find out 
how much other sales executives with comparable sales operations 
pay their men we run into polite generalities. 


For our common good, perhaps all of us should throw more in- 
formation into the pot, so all of us can take more meaningful infor- 
mation out. It’s easy for the factory manager to chart his course 


because the “going” rate of pay usually is available monthly. 


By contrast, there is no private group, or government agency, 
which compiles and issues regular reports on salesmen’s compensation. 
The National Sales Executives, National Industrial Conference 
Board, sales clubs, and publications have issued some figures irregu- 
larly, but many times the sample is too small, especially in some 
industries, to be very meaningful. So all too often rumor is a substi- 
tute for fact. 


No matter how we obtain the information upon which we base 
our compensation plans, we must, however, face up to a basic neces- 
sity. ‘What is not always recognized,” says Harry R. Tosdal, pro- 
fessor of business administration, Harvard University Graduate 
School of Business Administration, in his new two volume study, 
““Salesmen’s Compensation,” [Harvard University, $11.50] “is that, 
implicitly or explicitly, the sales executive must first determine the 
level of compensation he expects to pay for resultful work after which 
he may formulate his plan to pay that sum in such a way as to con- 
nect the payment with the desired result.” , 


Professor Tosdal is dead right. The kinds of men whom you'll 
interest in your sales job, the training you give them, the degree of 
control you must exercise, and the leadership you'll have to demon- 
strate will be influenced considerably by the method you elect. To 
each man, it makes a great deal of difference how he achieves an 
acceptable annual income. 


So Professor Tosdal cautions against the practice of solving your 
compensation problem by making a Chinese copy of some one else’s 
successful plan. If the other man’s plan is really pertinent to your 
situation, you can pick up all or part of it safely. But no one but you 
can establish the similarities. Unless you tailor-make your plan, you 
may overpay for sales and be forced, to come out even, into making 
undesirable economies elsewhere in your sales plan. 


To be used as a guide, we'll be glad to send to any of you a free 
list giving the titles and dates of publication of articles we have pub- 
lished on salesmen’s compensation. You'll find the complete articles 
in your back issues of SALES MANAGEMENT. 
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SELL THE ARMY * 
SELL THE NAVY 
SELL THE AIR FORCE 


all over the world 
with this 


3-PAPER PACKAGE 


* 


Send for New Market Book— 
it's yours for the asking! 


ARMY TIMES 
AIR FORCE TIMES 


( Members Audit Burear 


ations ) 


NAVY TIMES 


Advertising Offices 
WASHINGTON: 3132 M St., N.W 
NEW YORK: 41 East 42nd St 
CHICAGO: 203 N. Wabash Ave 
DETROIT Guardian Building 
LOS ANGELES: 6399 Wilshire Blvd 
SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg 
In Philadelphia, represented by R. W 
McCarney, 1015 Chestnut St 
Also: LONDON-FRANKFURT-TOKYO 


Mark your product 


METAL NAME PLATE 


Spotlight your product with a sparkling 
metal name plate. We gladly cooperate with 
sales and advertising executives to create 
standout identification which reflects your 
product’s quality ... marks it for more sales. 
Send a rough sketch or blue print for design 
suggestion and quotation. Let us help you 
improve your product identification. Write 
now for detailed information. 


CHICAGO THRIFT-ETCHING CORPORATION 
1555 N. Sheffield Ave., Chicago 22, Ill., Dept. 4 
Subsidiary of Dedge Manutacturing Corporation, Mishawaka, indiana 
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How Architectural Record 
advertisers benefit from... 


-MILLION- DOLLAR 
BUILDING MARKET RESEARCH © 


Asain in 1953, F. W. Dodge Corporation, publishers of 
Architectural Record, will spend millions of dollars to 
locate and report building market activity, analyze build- 
ing market trends, and actually identify in Dodge Reports 
the individuals in control of current building projects. 
This year over 30,000 Dodge customers—building prod- 
uct manufacturers, distributors, dealers, contractors and 
subcontractors—will use Dodge Reports to keep their 
salesmen on the track of their active prospects. 
irchitectural Record—and no other magazine—has full 
access to the results of F. W. Dodge’s intensive building 
market research, including Dodge Reports, a fact that will 
continue to berfefit Record advertisers for two reasons . . . 


l. Greater readc® interest: : 
Record editors study Dodg? Reports of buildings, in the 


contemplated and planning stages, then balance their 
editorial content scientifically to conform with the chang- 
ing relative importance to architects and engineers of 
every type of building, both nonresidential and residential. 

This continuous balancing of the Record’s editorial 
content in terms of reader interest and activity—plus 
the unequalled quantity of its editorial service—explain 
why architects and engineers consistently have voted 
Architectural Record their preferred magazine in 40 out 
of 46 readership studies sponsored by building product 
manufacturers and advertising agencies. 


» 
-- 


Active architectural audience: * 

Only ‘the Record builds—or tan build—%s circulation 
among the architects, and @ngineers identified by daily 
Dodgé Reports as designing current projects. This 
é ° 


systematic circulation development among your active prospects. with 
the aid of Dodge Reports is reflected in... 


Dodge-documented market coverage: 

Actual check of Record subscribers against Dodge Reports tells you 
accurately your building market coverage when. you advertise in the 
Reeord. Currently, 85% of the total dollar volume of all architect-designed 
building is verifiably in the hands of Record subscribers. 

Building product manufacturers have attested to these sound values 
vear after year by, providing architects and engineers with more building 
product information in the Record than in any other architectural maga- 
zine. In 1952 the Record carried 54% more advertising pages than the 
second architectural magazine, 79° more than the third. 

Thus, in the Record you benefit from multi-million-dollar building 
market research. And, at the same time, you reach architects and engineers 
in their preferred magazine at the lowest cost per page per thousand! 


etal oF ee ee ~ - > 
Associated Grocers’ Co-op Office Building, Seattle, Washing 
ton. First presented to architects and engineers in Archi 
tectural Record. Architect: Robert Hugh Ross Contractor 
Morrison Knudsen Co. Photographer. Dearborn-Massar, 


fs Architectura 
workbook of the 
active architect 

CORPORATION and engineer 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. LOngacre 3-0700; 


In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


Evening and Sunday 


Apvertisinc Orrices: Philadelphia, Filbert and Juniper Streets ©¢ New York, 285 Madison Avenue 


National Advertising Representatives: Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company . Chicago 7 Detroit . Atlanta . Los Angeles e San Frascisco 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the Editor of Sales Management for the fortnight ending March |, 1953 


TEXAS SAYS, "WHY CALIFORNIA?" 


Down in Dallas I found most businessmen in easy 
agreement with the prediction of Sears’ General Wood 
that by 1960 the population of ‘Texas will have passed 
Illinois and Ohio and be in a virtual tie with Pennsyl- 
vania as the nation’s third largest. 


And that in the not too distant future both Texas and 
California will top New York both in population and 
income. 


The only ones not in agreement with the above were 
those who said, “Texas sure. But why put California 
in our class?” 


That firm faith in the predestination of Texas cities 
and the entire state to grow-grow-grow is no new or 


transitory phenomenon. Stanley Marcus told me that- 


in 1907 when his father built a four-story store, he 
made the foundation deep enough and strong enough 
for a 12-story mercantile edifice. Dallas then had only 
150,000 people. 


‘Today the famous Neiman-Marcus store is being 
enlarged upwards on the strong underpinning provided 
a half. century back by a far-seeing Texan. Apropos 
of this interesting store: I had heard years back that 
they sold more mink coats than any other store and 
carried the originals of more New York and Paris de- 
signers, but I didn’t know until last week that more 
than 40% of their charge accounts are outside the state 
of Texas, with Mexico, Chicago and New York being 
particularly important. 


The biggest headache in suburban store development 
by department stores, according to Marcus, is the pos- 
sibility that the outlying business will succeed largely 
by sucking business away from the downtown store. 
This always happens when the outlying store is pre- 
dominantly a sampling operation, also if it competes 
with full lines in every department. The Neiman- 
Marcus suburban operation carries full lines in medium- 
price merchandise only. Their suburban store diverts only 
5% ot the downtown business—a record, so N-M officials 


belie e. 


FARMERS DECRY MARKETING COSTS 


Farmers are plenty sore about their declining share 
of the food dollar. It used to be that 45 cents of the 
dollar consumers spend in the food stores was accepted 
as a satisfactory norm by farmers. 


But during World War II the farmers pushed their 
cut as high as 54 cents, dropping to 48 in 1948 and 
1949. Then came Korea and their take was increased 
to 51 cents. The low spot was in the depression, when 
the farmer received only 32 cents. 
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A persistent slide started last year and now it’s back 
to 45 again. 


As James Daniel, a Scripps-Howard staff writer, 
points out, ‘Nobody has ever decided what is the far- 
mer’s fair share of the family food dollar. But agriculture 
spokesmen say when the farmer is averaging 50 cents 
he is undeniably prosperous. At 45 cents .he’s likely 
to feel he’s getting pinched.” 


While prices paid to farmers were dropping 11% 
last year, the retail store food prices dropped only a 
little over 1%, and currently are down about 3% from 
the pre-Korea level. It is estimated that five out of 
every six cents the farmer has lost have gone for just 
two items: higher transportation costs and higher labor 
costs in processing and distributing food. And unfor- 
tunately the farmer’s own production costs have con- 
tinued to increase. 


The situation isn’t as serious as it might be if the 
total food dollar weren’t going up. The food store 
dollar went up $2 billion from 1951 to 1952, which 
helps to lessen the effect of the decline in the farmer's 
percentage. Furthermore, in the recent years of great 


PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 


[ALL FARM PRODUCTS] 
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Farmers feel squeezed hy an 11% drop in prices they 
receive, a smaller share of the consumer food dollar, only 
small declines in prices of what they must buy. Nevertheless, 
the average value per acre (index) is up to 254—from 100 
in 1940 and 245 in late 1951. 


CONSUMER CREDIT 
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Eight cents out of every retail dollar in 1945 was on credit, 
10 cents in 1948, 16 cents today. 


prosperity he has put himself in a much sounder fin- 
ancial position than ever before. 


PROTECTING HOME INDUSTRY 


I seem to be hearing more and more demands that 
tariffs be raised to protect American industries and their 
workers from Japanese, German and British competi- 
tion. It’s easy enough to argue against those demands 
on broad, logical grounds—that international trade must 
be a two-way street, that a country must be free to make 
and sell whatever goods it can produce at prices which 
represent the best values to buyers, that ,trade is far 
better than aid—but ‘it’s a lot easier to argue along 
those lines if it isn’t your ox that is being gored. If, 
for example, you are Ronson and your business is being 
undermined by a flood of Japanese copies of your 
lighters, it #n’t so easy to take the leng, broad view. 


‘ ° 
Broadly the answer is simple. We would like to 
cut down on foreign aid,and we would like to sell more 
abroad. In the long run we can sell only about as much 
as we can buy, and under present unsettled wofld con- 
ditions we are likely fo provide aid in those areas 
which have an adverse dollar bal&nce. 


At present we spend 3% of our income on foreign 
imports. The authority is the Landon Times which 
has made a special survey in connection with the opert 
ing in April of the British Industries Fair. If this figure 
could be raised to 4% (an increase of one-third), the 
dollar problem would be largely solved. 


The same respected authority, the London Times, 
chides many British manufacturers and exporters for 
not applying more sales energy in the American market. 
At home they have been accustomed to putting their 
goods on display and waiting for the public to seek 
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them out, and some have figured that the same_pro- 
cedure could be followed in the United States. 


The toughest questions put to members of the teams 
of American sales executives which have gone to Eng- 
land and the Continent during the past three years 
have been those dealing with our tariff policies. ‘What 
assurance can you give us,” they would ask, “that if 
we do make a real marketing effort in your country 
and succeed in selling against you, your Congress won’t 
slap a prohibitive tariff on our goods?” 


Unfortunately the memory still lingers on with some 
companies that did build up a satisfactory American 
business during the Twenties only to see the invest- 
ment ruined by the imposition of the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff. Since that time tariffs have been whittled down, 
but you can hardly blame foreigners for wondering 
whether it might not happen again. 


P.O.P. BOOSTS PIPE SALES 


Sometimes it doesn’t pay to know too much. M. L. 
Levinson assumed the presidency of Kaywoodie and 
Yello-Bole pipes from a background of legal counsel 
in the food field. He didn’t know that dealers wouldn’t 
put a $5 pipe on an open counter in easy reach of 
shoplifters. He didn’t know that there was a _ need 
for several scores of models. So he promptly cut the line 
down to 16 popular models and talked drug and cigar 
store chains into placing a streamlined display on the 
counters, 


Result: a 40° increase in sales. 


He believes that retailers are selling more pipes be- 
cause they finally agreed to point-of-purchase display 
techniques. 


“T doubt if anyone ever announced upon rising, ‘I’ve 
got to buy a new pipe today.’ It’s when the individual 
looks at and feels these fine pipes that a sale is made.” 


EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION 


A survey by the Wolf Management Engineering 
Corp. among large: corporations indicates that presidents 
receive 65% of their cogpensation from salary, 25% 
fr8m bonus payments and 10% in retirement income. 

° ° 

Mefe size or sales volume seldom is a major factor 
in total compensation of top executives, the survey 
discloses. ¢ Profie has a direct bearing as far as indivi- 
dual companies are concerned, but the profit margin 
of an industry haseno direct relationship. 


For example, certain major industries with profit 
amargins ranging from 3.4% to 7.3% gave their execu- 
tives above-average compensation. On the other hand, 
ind@stries with margins ranging from 9% to 14.2% 
maintained a below-average level. 


The best industries, so far as executive compensa- 


tion is concerned: ‘Those which are most competitive 
and require creajiveness in merchandising and design. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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10,000 extra circulation? No, thanks! 


We could add 10,000 names to our circulation list 


tomorrow . .. if we wanted to. After all, AVIATION AGE 
is the only controlled circulation book in the aviation 
field. Names aren’t hard to find. 


But... we restrict AVIATION AGE’s circulation to those 
men in all branches of aviation who exercise technical 
management authority with proved buying or specifying 
power . . . the men who build your product into a plane 
Of approve its use. 

Any other names we wouldn’t take as a gift, because 
they wouldn't do you any good. 


When you want results, remember : ; : AVIATION AGE 
is the only magazine in its field whose readers are hand- 
picked .. . for their value to you. 


AVIATION’S TECHNICAL MAGAZINE 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICAT 
5 EAST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y 
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As told to Nat & Eleanor Wood 
BY ROBERT L. TEMPLE 
Industrial Sales Manager, 
Republic Supply Company 
of California 


RULE THREE: "Give your men opportunities for self-expression.” Republic sales conferences 
are a give-and-take. Opinions are called for. The men have a direct hand in policy-making. 


A 7-Way Policy for Building 
A Happy and Productive Sales Force 


Would you give your eye teeth if you could cut turnover 
on your sales force to zero? Republic Supply Co. has done 
so. Here's the firm's practical sales manpower platform: 


Provide adequately for a man's security. 


See that your men get adequate recognition for 


jobs well done. 


Give your men the opportunity for self-expres- 


sion. 


Provide a good social climate along with work. 
Establish an adequate compensation plan which 
involves an incentive factor. 

See that the men have opportunities for ad- 


vancement. 


Provide pleasant working conditions. 


Turnover of personnel, particular- 
ly in the sales department where 
training is costly, is one of the most 
widespread and vexing problems of 
management today. We struck at the 
root of this problem, and solved it, 
by creating salesmen instead of trying 
to find them. Salesmen do not leave 
our employ voluntarily, since the 
company sees to it that it is difficult 
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for them to better themselves else- 
where. It is as simple as that. 
Nineteen of 22 of our management 
team today are men who came up 
through the sales department. Under 
these circumstances, it is a fairly easy 
mattér to recruit salesmen who will 
stick and succeed. It is evident to 
any of our 67 salesmen that company 
policy on management personnel fur- 


nishes periodic opportunity for out- 
standing men to advance and grow 
with the firm. 

This factor is extremely important 
since it tends to keep down the ex- 
pense of training new men, an item 
which surprises the employer who 
properly evaluates the cost of sales 
force turnover. Recent research 
studies have disclosed the incredible 
figures of $1,200 to $15,000 per man 
as the cost of training a new sales- 
man and putting him on a paying 
basis—indeed, a strong argument for 
avoiding turnover of sales personnel. 

Republic Supply Co, serves as in- 
dustrial distributor for the products 
of 400 manufacturers (oil, steel and 
mechanical rubber goods), with a 
$5,000,000 inventory of these indus- 
trial supplies, serving its 15 branches 
and sales offices throughout Califor- 
nia, Arizona, Nevada and, to a lesser 
extent, in Utah and Colorado. 

Our 67 “contented” salesmen have 
helped to nearly double the sales vol- 
ume five years ago, from $13 million 
to a present $24 million annually. 
These figures serve to point up what 
can be done with a permanent, happy, 
secure, well-compensated and recog- 
nized sales crew. 

A Republic salesman must be fa- 
miliar with more than 35,000 inven- 
tory items carried in our two main 
warehouses which serve all customers 
outside the oil industry. In the 12 
branches or stores which primarily 
serve out petroleum customers we 
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RULE SEVEN: “Provide pleasant working conditions." Every Republic salesman has a 
desk in a roomy, clean, orderly office, even though he may be away weeks at a time. 


stock an average of 20,000 items. 
Three additional sales offices are main- 
tained without warehousing facilities. 
A total of 402 employes maintain 
our headquarters and branch offices. 
Directly under my control in the 
Los Angeles headquarters are 24 
salesmen. Over a period, the sales 
candidates are carefully observed and 
deliberately routed through positions 
in various departments which will 
equip them with the knowledge and 
experience they must have to do a 
rounded job of selling and service. 


What Makes Job Satisfaction? 


When and if they finish this basic 
training (which usually takes several 
years), they know the company’s his- 
tory, merchandise, methods and poli- 
cies. Equally important, they know 
the needs and customs of the trade, 
and how to meet them satisfactorily. 

What are some management meth- 
ods and policies which can do away 
with the common  dissatisfactions 
which usually impel salesmen to leave 
an organization? 

They are merely the willingness to 
fulfill certain basic requirements 
known to be essential to the efficiency 
and happiness of most employes, par- 
ticularly salesmen. The most com- 
mon of these, in the usual order of 
importance to the average employe: 

(1) Security 

(2) Recognition 

(3) Self-expression 

(4) Social values 

(5) Compensation 

(6) Opportunity 

(7) Working conditions 

For saiesmen there is also the spe- 
cial consideration of adaptability to 
sales work. 
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This last point is one which never 
enters into the problem when men are 
properly selected for the job at the 
beginning. It is-nevertheless the most 
important factor, from the viewpoint 
of management, in the building of the 
type of sales force which can add to 
the profits of business by eliminating 
the expense and the disturbing effects 
of personnel turnover. 

Here is a portrait of the Republic 
salesman who sticks and succeeds: 

He has been hired with his ‘“‘sales- 
ability” in mind, because all employes 
at Republic must be sales minded— 
even the janitor. Selections are made 
from promising personnel for special 
sales training. The candidates are 
further screened according to the 
group approval of those department 
heads who are competent to judge 
their possibilities. 

From the very beginning our “‘typi- 
cal salesman” knows that as a Re- 
public Supply representative he can 
count on the plus side of his personal 
ledger these considerations: 

(1) Base pay ranging from $400 
to $700 per month. 

(2) Share in profit-sharing plan, 
constituting our bonus setup. 

(3) Fair ratings, based on quar- 
terly review on prescribed form with 
scoring based on performance and 
experience, not sales volume. 


(4) Many fringe benefits. 

(5) Personal recognition as stim- 
ulus to further effort. 

(6) New car, with no strings 
attached, and expense account. 

(7) A desk and phone, even if he 
isn’t in the office for weeks at a time. 


(8) Advancement to executive 
ranks. 


REALIST: Says Industrial Sales Manager 
Temple: "Let's face it. Money isn't everything.” 


(9) Comfortable working condi- 
tions, surroundings, full company 
assistance and backing in all matters. 


(10) Adequate sales planning, su- 
pervision by management. 


(11) “T'wo-weeks’ vacation, three 
weeks after 10 years’ employment— 
an important point in keeping sales- 
men happy. 


Once a Republic sales‘ candidate 
has been approved by the screening 
group he is pushed ahead to acquire 
that special training which will make 
him a valuable man for the company. 
All along the way, however, he must 
be constantly guided, counseled and 
encouraged in his course by direct 
contact with his superiors, 


The "Inside" Training Program 


Our Salesman “X” most likely is 
assigned first to a job in the main 
warehouse at Los Angeles; then to a 
branch store where the operations of 
a smaller unit provide an opportunity 
to function in all departments, and 
in more direct contact with custom- 
ers. If successful, he is returned to 
main headquarters for a job in the 
Order Department, or other depart- 
ments immediately accessory to sales. 

He is eventually made manager of 
a branch store, then supervisor, and 
then outside salesman in a territory 
connected with a branch store, where 
he may apply what has been learned 
to his knowledge of local conditions. 
From then on as a full-fledged sales- 
man, he has the chance to progress 
to higher brackets of activity in the 
firm and to more important territory. 


(continued on page 104) 


THAT WELL-RESTED LOOK... becomes John W. 
Hubbell. And it should: Not only does he sleep on a 
Simmons’ Beautyrest, he’s Simmons’ v-p in charge of 
merchandising and advertising. What’s more he’s just 
been elected a director. . . Hubbell, who has the looks 
of a matinee idol, has the wits of a calculating machine. 
(Once, during World War II, he had to see a D. C. 
big-wig: “Impossible,” he was told. So he sneaked into 
the wheel’s office, wrote “Be sure and see John Hubbell” 
on the desk calendar, came back later and was ushered 
right in.) He graduated from Dartmouth, worked for 
the Colgate Co., Butterick Publishing Co. and Curtis 
Publishing until 1929 came. Then he went to work for 
Simmons, figuring if people needed anything it would 
be sleep. He’s been active in sales organizations, is a 
director of the New York Sales Executives Club. In 
1942 he became a dollar-a-year man with the War Pro- 
duction Board, the next year was comissioned a major 
with the Motion Picture Industry and chief of the Army 
Overseas Motion Picture Service. He finds time to 
combat discrimination: He’s vice-chairman on the West- 
chester Council of the New York State Anti-Discrimina- 
tion Commission. 


THE LAWYER AND THE SALES- 
MAN . . .Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
has a new chairman of the board and 
a new president: Both are gentlemen 
who have arrived at their lofty posts 
on their own steam. But there the 
resemblance ends. For Edward H. 
Little, (top) who has been president 
and moves to the top place on the board, 
got there through the sales route. He 
joined the Colgate organization as a salesman in 1902, became district 
sm in ’06. Later he joined Palmolive, served as district sm in Los Angeles 
and New York. When Colgate and Palmolive joined hands he was 
general manager in charge of foreign operations. He stayed in that spot 
until he was elected v-p of C-P-P in charge of sales and advertising 
throughout the world. Became president in ‘38. . . Joseph H. McConnell 
only recently joined the company. You'll remember him best as the former 
president of National Broadcasting Co. During that three-year stint he 
helped guide NBC through a period of major change in the broadcasting 
industry following the advent of TV. Strangely enough, he is a gradu- 
ate lawyer, practiced until ‘41 when he joined RCA Victor in its law 
department. By ‘49 he was v-p in charge of finance for Radio Corporation 
of America, left for NBC in October of that year. 
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Theyre in 
The News 


But Fate gave him a boost. 


... to get here 


THE BANKER'S SON... tried to pattern his life after his 
dad’s—and failed. H. Bruce Palmer was born and raised in 
the little town of Imlay City, Mich. His granddad had 
founded the town when he had been responsible for building 
the Canadian National Railroad from Port Huron to Lan- 
sing. Bruce’s dad was president of the local bank. Young 
Bruce wanted to be just like him: He carried papers in 
winter, worked on the Palmer farms summers. When he 
was graduated from the U. of Michigan he fully expected 
to be a banker. But, married one week after his graduation 
and in California to begin in a bank, he found that the 
salary was $75 a week. A family friend had sold him a policy 
with The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. Bruce applied 
to the local office for a salesman’s post, got it. He sold his 


Bruce Palmer didn't intend ... 


first prospect, then hit a six-month dry spell. . . He had to 
trade his Chrysler roadster for a used Ford; when the utility 
company threatened to cut off his gas, he switched to the 

BY HARRY WOODWARD Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co.—then back to 
Mutual Benefit. He worked up to the general agent’s desk in 
Flint, Mich. (Two years later he was to be national presi- 
dent of the Junior Chamber of Commerce—an organization 
he helped to found.) By study, by constantly improving his 
sales techniques, his annual sales climbed from $700,000 to 
$3.5 million. .. MBL lost him once for a few months, won 
back its one-time failure. And we might add that recently 
the company elected him president. He thinks his dad would 
be glad he didn’t take that bank job. 
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RECOGNITION from his favorite 
state came to Salesman Putnam 
(center) last summer in the form of 
a testimonial dinner. At left, Ralph 
Paetz, Minneapolis, secretary, Upper 
Midwest Clothiers; at right, Mrs. 
“Put.” About that table decoration: 
It’s carved ice, and it spells “P-U-T." 


Meet “Put”: the Hat Salesman 
Who's in Love with South Dakota 


On the payroll of Portis hats he is Warner C. Putnam. But 
everywhere else he is "Everlastinglyatit Put."’ With all of 
his extracurricular projects in behalf of his favorite state 
and his fellow men, he's still high man on the sales force. 


As a salesman, have you ever had 
a state governor in your territory 
issue an official proclamation naming 
a day in your honor? Have you spent 
$10,000 of your own money selling 
your territory as well as your product, 
in addition to large sums on several 
thousand parties for children? If you 
have, you are on equal footing with 
Warner C. Putnam, 

“Put,” as he is affectionately 
known in the Midwest and near 
West, has been selling Portis hats 
(Chicago) in and around South Da- 
kota for 48 years. During that time 
he has conducted a ceaseless campaign 
to let the world know the attractions 
of his adopted state. He has been 
solely responsible for compiling com- 
plete lists of all celebrations in the 
state each year, and publishing them 
at his own expense. 

The first year, the “Sunshine State 
Event Card” covered 67 events and 
1,000 copies were printed. By 1952, 
the cards had mushroomed to 40,000 
and listed 240 events in South Da- 
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kota. The card has a new name now, 
and in 1953 a major civic organiza- 
tion will edit it. Put is “staying-on 
the payroll,” however, and will col- 
lect events for the card. After 28 
years of compiling this information, 
he knows just about everything there 
is to know about the state. 

An editorial which appeared last 
summer in The Rapid City Daily 
Journal had this to say about Put: 
“Put’s record of service to other peo- 
ple and to South Dakota is difficult 
to match. He is a man of strong char- 
acter, possessing all the admirable 
qualities that make a good citizen.” 

Put has this to say: “I’ve always 
liked to stand by the truth. I’ve lived 
to do for others. We can overlook 
the little things —there is still too 
much big-time stuff to be done. Serv- 
ice for others is the greatest thing in 
the world!” 

Governor Sigurd Anderson, in his 
proclamation, showed an awareness of 
Put’s outlook on life. In part, the 
proclamation said: 


Whereas, there is a definite need in our 
society for public-spirited citizens who 
will promote their community, state and 
nation in an effort to provide a greater 
measure cf living enjoyment for other 
people, and 

Whereas, the qualities of state pride, 
generosity, and a sincere interest in the 
well-being of other people have been evi- 
denced in the daily living habits of 
“Everlastinglyatit Put” and 

Whereas, “Everlastinglyatit Put” has 
advertised the state of South Dakota and 
its attractions to countless people, and 

Whereas, “Everlastinglyatit Put” is ad- 
mired and respected by thousands of 
South Dakotans and has become virtually 
an institution in South Dakota; 

Now, therefore, I Sigurd Anderson, 
Governor of the State of South Dakota, 
do hereby proclaim June 29, 1952, as 


“EVERLASTINGLYATIT PUT DAY" 


in South Dakota, and do hereby urge 
South Dakotans, and particularly Put’s 
personal friends, to remember him with 
cards and letters in observance of the day. 

The colorful Put, whose western- 
style hats and derbies have made him 
a familiar figure in the state, was born 
in St. Thomas, Canada, August 10, 
1885. He moved to Chicago when 
five years old. 

“IT got tired of the big city,” Put 
says, “I moved to Des Plaines, IIL, 
a decade ago, where I still make my 
home. My second home consists of 
two cabins at Big Bend, two acres 
and 2,000 of God's pine trees, right 
next door to Heaven.” 
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Put got his “Everlastinglyatit Put” 
tag from the Pacific Garden Mission 
in Chicago, where for many years he 
led the singing. The slogan of the 
Mission: “Everlastingly at It.” He 
admits that he “just stole that title 
from the Mission and hung it on my- 
self.” 

One of Put’s most notable traits 
is his love for children, and he has 
sponsored literally hundreds of chil- 
dren’s parties in South Dakota. He 
is well known as an announcer of 
various events in the state and holds 
records for continuous service in that 
capacity. 

He announced the Black Hills 
Roundup for 8 years; the Water 
Carnival at Hot Springs for 10 years 
and Gold Discovery Days at Custer 
for 15 years. He has announced 47 
different events in South Dakota, and 
during 48 years has ‘“‘covered” hun- 
dreds of celebrations by megaphone 
and public systems. Four 
events have been announced by Put 
for 33 years. 

Reminiscing about the “old days” 
when he used a megaphone, Put said 
he used “head” tones rather than 
“throat” tones for announcing. “You 
could hear me two miles away be- 
cause the head tones carry twice as 


address 


far.” Put’s carrying power over a 
public address system is limited only 
by the size of the amplifying appa- 
ratus. 

In the time he has spent making 
friends in South Dakota, Put has met 
many notables. He treasures pictures 
showing him with President Calvin 
Coolidge, Judge Landis of baseball 
fame, Tom Mix and Tex Austin. 

At a testimonial dinner for him 
last summer, on his day, Put received 
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more than 200 telegrams and letters 
from people who were unable to at- 
tend the affair in Rapid City’s Alex 
Johnson Hotel. Eulogies for Put and 
his good work came from friends in 
every walk of life. 

Has all this extracurricular activity 
helped Portis hat sales? Put has the 
answer: “Well, it sure has helped 
sales, but I did not spend 28 years 
editing the only state event card in 
the U.S. to gain business or to make 
more sales. I did it because I love 
South Dakota and the folks out here, 
and especially the Black Hills.” 


Put's Sales Philosophy 


Put’s advice to young salesmen: 
“To make sales, you must make calls, 
and that is the most important thing. 
Go and see ’em! The more people 
you know and who know you, the 
more you will sell—but never with 
high pressure. That is out of the pic- 
ture. You will never sell your prod- 
ucts until you have sold yourself.” 

Put takes a dim view of the “eager 
beaver” type of salesman who wants 
to sell as much as he can, as fast as 
he can. “Never load your customers. 
In my business, yes, they will get 
low on stocks of hats, caps and gloves, 
and sometimes they'll buy from the 
other fellow when he comes around. 
But you have sold right, and if they 
cross you up, laugh it off.” 

He recalls a course in salesmanship 
he took 47 years ago, when the in- 
structor advised his class: “Sell so 
much to your man that he cannot even 
look at a competitor’s line, let alone 
buv.”’ Put disagrees with this philoso- 
phy. Rather, he says that “my way 


EXTRACURRICULAR: Warner Put- 
nam (wearing Stetson) acts as master 
of cer i or" " for all 
manner of public affairs. Sometimes 
his chores include playing the role of 
showman for some of South Dakota's 
prize cattle. Says Put: "I just do it 
because | love South Dakota.” 


has stood the test of time, for of the 
26 Portis men, I have been high man 
for eight years—in a territory that is 
not good for hat sales.” 

On entertaining customers: “I am 
starting my 48th year on the road, 
and I have never bought a drink for 
a customer, have never taken one my- 
self. I do not say one shouldn’t drink, 
but if you will show me how I can 
gain mentally, physically, financially, 
spiritually, or from any angle, then I 
might consider it.” 

Reluctant to say to what extent his 
income has improved as a result of 
his activities, Put feels that friends 
are worth far more than financial 
gain. He feels that most of his friends 
are in his sales territory, which might 
be called an accomplishment in sales- 
manship. He cites the instance of his 
visit home in Des Plaines for the 1952 
Christmas holidays, when he went to 
the station to catch a train for his 
office in the Portis plant: 

“IT saw a group of men waiting on 
the platform,” he says, “and I did not 
know one of them. Got back to Sioux 
Falls, population of 53,000, and on 
the main street, 11 men said ‘Hello, 
Put,’ and I only knew three of them 
personally. 

“T would rather have friends than 
money. Money is essential to living, 
yes, but friends are worth much more 
than the almighty dollar. The older 
you get, the more fellowship means 
to you.” 

Retirement? Put stifles those ru- 
mors with this answer: “You all 
know ‘old soldiers never die, they 
just fade away.’ With salesmen it’s 
different. Salesmen never quit; they 
just buy another car and start another 


”? 


trip! 
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. To sell more advertising space on these... 


Book Matches can be...and ARE an 
important adjund to the oaleoman! 


THE COST OF HIS CALL TODAY IS 
HIGH .. very high.. FIGURES 
RELEASED THRU THE NATIONAL 
SALES EXECUTIVES ASSOCIATION 
PUT ITAT 948. 42 
nything THAT WILL MAKE 
A PROSPECT remember A 
COMPANY FAVORABLY... ae 
AFTER THEIR SALESMAN HAS 
A LEFT...i0 @ healthy plus ON 
A CONSIDERABLE INVESTMENT 


The salesman eee 

WHO CAN DROP A PACKET 
OF ADVERTISING BOOK 
MATCHES OW A oe tleeecll ‘s 
DESK... extends ‘ 
HE LEAVES FROM 120 TO. 240 
IMPRESSIONS OF YOUR 
PRODUCT OR SERVICE... 
impressions dtich | 


a survey snowed 977% oF reciprents oF 
CUSTOM PACKED ADVERTISING BOOK MATCHES 
REMEMBERED THE SALESMAMS CaLi AFTER 3 WEEKS 


2. we present facts concisely and quickly... 


3. with a compact visual aid like this. 


Diamond Match Visuals Cut Costs, 
Expand Sales Volume 


When it came time to broaden the market for book match 
advertising, Diamond needed a new prospect approach, 


and found it in a flip-flop. Results: sales training cost re- 


duced, and dollar volume up a brisk 80% in five years. 


As told to Philip Patterson 


BY W. M. 


HOWARD 


Sales Manager 


Book Match Advertising Dept., The Diamond Match Co. 


You'll find 20 matches in an ordi- 
nary match book. Last year 10 billion 
books were circulated by mass and 
selective distribution. So, in 1952, we 
lit 200 billion “safety” matches; or, 
the way Diamond likes to phrase it, 
book match advertisers had 200 bil- 
lion opportunities to reach prospects. 

At Springfield, Mass., our job is to 
convince (1) top management and 
(2) service-type accounts — such as 
hotels and restaurants —that book 
match advertising is a low-cost-per- 
impression medium, and one that gets 
results, often. In fact, in the past five 
years the sale of book match advertis- 
ing as (1) a direct mail medium, (2) 
a visual itself at point of salesman’s 
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sales. Sales value, 


call, (3) a cooperative advertising 
program have all become new inno- 
vations within the industry. 

Newness is difficult to sell to man- 
agement. But we are selling it. In the 
past five years our department's dol- 
lar volume has increased 80%. This 
increase is based, principally, on our 
use of a visual sales presentation. 

Not only has adoption of visuals 
increased our dollar sales, it has, in 
addition, enriched the dollaz value of 
to us, means this, 
by use of visuals... 

1. Sales training cost has been re- 
duced. We now shorten the span of 
time prior to putting new salesmen 
onto the profit side of the ledger by 


at least 60 days. Visuals provide a 
means of training our salespeople to 
present our medium with authority 
and facts in preference to leaving any 
fragment of discussion to chance. 

2. We can prove that the number 
of interviews given each week with 
the complete visual sales presentation 
is in direct proportion to the number 
of orders obtained, and to the quality 
of applications sold. 

As a further evidence of suc- 
cess of the visual, hundreds of ac- 
counts that had closed their minds 
to the effectiveness of book match 
advertising have been reclaimed; old 
customers have been revitalized and 
have reappraised the medium and its 
value. 

4. Since adopting visuals, our di- 
rect mail business increased five times 
in 1952 over the volume in 1951. 

5. Ordinarily, book matches are 
printed on lith board. Today, because 
of the use of visuals in demonstrating 
the type of copy and advertising that 
can be adapted to book match adver- 
tising, our use of de luxe boards to 
carry these designs has been increased 
by 15% in two years. 

Our first presentation went into 
use on a test basis almost five years 
ago. The one we now use was in- 
augurated two years ago. Its con- 
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struction is simple. It is a 29-page 
“flip-flop” easel, bound at the top. It 
is 12 inches wide and 20 inches high, 
and can be placed on the prospect’s 
desk. With no interruptions, the pre- 
sentation can be given in 20 minutes. 

As an outsider you might ask, 
“Why did Diamond decide to experi- 
ment with visuals? Did one of your 
creative people have a dream?” 

Well, you know what necessity is 
the mother of. We knew exactly why 
a visual was needed, and that is the 
reason we were able, later, to give it 
sharp focus. There are five reasons: 

1. We needed a concise and com- 
plete system of presenting the many 
applications available in our medium. 

2. With a visual, we could fur- 
nish each of our men the advantages 
of the combined thinking of our best 
talent. It was to be a sound training 
vehicle. 

3. When we recognized that the 
appeal of our direct mail programs 
for advertisers with products or serv- 
ices to sell to selected audiences 
offered us the opportunity to broaden 
our market, we realized we required 
a new method of approach to present 
our story to top-management execu- 
tives. 

4. Research proved to us that visual 
selling is more effective because of 
the high rate of absorption and reten- 
tion. We have come to believe, since 
adopting visuals, that “selling with 
words alone” went out with the 
spindle system of keeping books. 
~ 5. Obviously, book match adver- 
tising is, in itself, a visual medium. 
Then why not present our story 
visually ? 


How We Sold Ourselves 


To understand fully the problems 
we faced in developing this inexpen- 
sive method of story-telling, and the 
resultant benefits, you will need to 
know (1) the physical organization 
of our division, and (2) how we 
sold the philosophy of visuals to our 
representatives. 

Our field organization totals 65 
members whom we call Book Match 
Advertising Counselors. We have five 
districts, with district offices (each 
supervised by a district manager) in 
San Francisco, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Washington, D.C., and New York 
City. Number of Counselors in each 
district varies from 10 to 18. 

Counselors work in prescribed ter- 
ritories which were established on the 
basis of all trading areas in the U.S. 
Size of each territory is based on 
number of present accounts and the 
number of prospective accounts. 
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Prospective accounts are determined 
by an intense research program, 
which singles out prospects who have 
applications for our medium, with 
emphasis on those who have a highly 
selective audience to reach. 

The history of our program and 
how we sold the idea to the organiza- 
tion go hand in hand. Prior to an- 
nouncing our visual presentation to 
the organization, we started to build 
the desire for its use in quarterly 
sales conferences, pointing up the in- 
adequacy of attempting to present the 
story of book match advertising by 
words alone. 

This psychological approach con- 
tinued through several quarterly con- 
ferences. During interim periods our 
district manager group worked with 
members of our sales organization. 
Finally, the sales organization asked 
to be equipped with the visual. 


Barriers Knocked Down 


It is obvious that this approach 
eliminated many of the barriers which 
would otherwise have been encoun- 
tered had the presentation been in- 
troduced without this build-up. 

Following preparation of the first 
draft of our flip-flop, we held sales 
conferences and individual meetings 
with members of the sales organiza- 
tion. Objects: (1) discuss every 
phase; (2) remove all flaws; (3) 
give the group an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the visual’s construction. 
And, because their thinking was 
guided throughout this period, there 
were very few changes from the 
original draft. 

When the presentation was in fin- 
ished form, and after we had com- 
mitments from all of the representa- 
tives that it would be used, our en- 
tire staff of supervisors, district man- 
agers and sales personnel from the 
home office went — with representa- 
tives—to the trade and made actual 
demonstrations; by field testing in 
this way, the visual’s effectiveness 
was quickly proven. 

Early in the game we realized that 
a smooth, enthusiastic presentation 
was necessary. Therefore, intense 
training periods with individual rep- 
resentatives, and in groups of two, 
three and four, were conducted. By 
repetition, our men learned the psy- 
chological methods of handling the 
visual : 

1. How to overcome objections 
which might be raised by advertisers. 

2. When te use the visual. 

3. How to recognize roadblocks, 
brushoffs, and the sincere objections 
to any part of it. 


4. How to personalize its use, or 
present it to large groups. 

Even to this day, as our district 
managers work with the representa- 
tives and in our sales conferences, a 
complete review is made to make cer- 
tain each person is fully familiar with 
the fundamentals. 

Another problem — how to “get 
into” the presentation when facing a 
prospect—was a tough one. But we 
hit on a challenging and dramatic 
introduction, one that has made the 
opening highly effective. For example, 
we know that three out of four adults 
in the nation carry book matches; we 
have capitalized on this to introduce 
our story by titling the presentation 
“Interesting Facts about the Most 
Widely Read Book in America,” It 
is a positive statement, and, should 
questions be raised, we can answer 
them with our flip-flop. But the title 
arouses interest at the inception. 

In our opinion, persuading the 
sales organization to use this presenta- 
tion in the manner in which it must 
be used has been one of the most difh- 
cult sales assignments management 
could possibly experience. 

Older men, especially, were ex- 
tremely self-conscious at first. We 
are all creatures of habit, of course. 
One of the toughest sales jobs is to 
introduce a new innovation and break 
the habit patterns of salesmen in their 
forties. 


Objective Accomplished 


Now, however, most of our men 
wouldn’t be without the visual. 

Figures help convince them. For 
example, one of our districts, after 
adopting the visual, immediately 
showed a 57% better job in realiza- 
tion per. thousand advertising book 
matches sold. This means that in- 
stead of selling just advertising book 
matches in the plain 50-book boxes, 
direct mail programs, sales applica- 
tions, cooperative advertising pro- 
grams, extras such as special board, 
special types of printing, packaging, 
etc., were sold in addition. 

You can see how the visual has 
enriched the scope of our entire pro 
gram, and how it has helped us ac- 
complish our objectives. 

We have received hundreds of let- 
ters from customers who have heard 
and seen our presentation, comment- 
ing on the high caliber of our sales 
representatives and asking who de- 
veloped our presentation. Actually, 
no outside organization was employed 
in preparing the visual; we called 
upon the top talent within our own 
field organization. 
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FIRST, the supolier's salesman must hold training meetings for all distributor sales- 
men. Next he must stage training sessions for just two or three salesmen at one time. 
Third he must be available to help train on real field sales calls, These .. . 


3 Training “Musts’ 
Win Distributor’'s Men 


They are laid down by a West Coast industrial distributor. 
Here is how a supplier, Industrial Tape, makes them pay. 


Before J. R. Douglas, field man- 
ager, Industrial Tape Corp., New 
Brunswick, N. J., who calls on 
Ducommun Metals and Supply Co., 
Los Angeles, can carry out his com- 
pany assignment, his company must 
agree to: 

1. Supplement the distributor (Du- 
commun) salesman’s knowledge of 
Industrial Tape’s products by holding 
regular group sales meetings for all 
Ducommun salesmen. 

(Usually at group meetings Indus- 
trial Tape’s representative introduces 
a new tape, or announces special pro- 
motional plans which should be ex- 
plained to the entire distributor sales 
organization at the same time.) 

2. Train Ducommun salesmen in 
groups of two or three. The idea: to 
enable the Industrial Tape salesman 
to explain in detail the properties of 
the company’s products and how to 
sell them. In these informal training 
sessions, the Ducommun salesmen 
help each other as much, sometimes, 
as each is helped by Industrial’s man. 

3. Organize Industrial Tape’s 
training so that Industrial’s man 
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can help distributor salesmen with 
their problems in the field. 

Ducommun Metals & Supply has 
approximately 45 salesmen. ‘These 
men call at almost every type of in- 
dustrial plant: aircraft, electronics, 
shipyards, ordnance, and metalwork- 
ing. 

In order to sell effectively through 
its distributor, Industrial Tape has 
found it necessary to hold these “‘Per- 
sonalized Sales Periods.’”’ How have 
Ducommun salesmen applied informa- 
tion picked up in these meetings ? 

Starling Boyce is Ducommun’s 
salesman in the downtown industrial 
Los Angeles area. One of his most 
important accounts is Weber Show- 
case & Fixture Co., makers of com- 
mercial refrigerators, market and 
store fixtures, and a Ducommun ac- 
count for more than 50 years. Al- 
though he is a welcome caller, Boyce 
on his regular visits usually limits 
interviews to the director of pur- 
chases and to the purchasing agents 
—except when he has a new type of 
tape to introduce, or a new tape use 
to suggest. 


When Boyce has a new tape or a 
new use for tape, he asks Purchas- 
ing’s permission to take the product 
into the plant and demonstrate it. 
But Boyce does not make this kind of 
call alone. He sets up a date which 
coincides with the regular visit of the 
Industrial Tape salesman. Boyce then 
makes his presentation, with the ITC 
salesman ready to fill in required 
technical details. Result: The cus- 
tomer has the feeling that both the 
distributor and the manufacturer are 
trying their best to make the product 
work for him. 

In another section of Los Angeles, 
George Owens, one of Ducommun’s 
senior salesmen, sells and services Mc- 
Hale Manufacturing Co. McHale’s 
equipment consists of buttermilk ma- 
chines, pasteurizers, cheese vats, can 
washers and truck tankers. 

George Owens, too, “goes through 
the P. A.” On a recent call, Owens 
learned that McHale Manufacturing 
was trying to eliminate scratches on 
stainless steel. The company polishes 
to a No. 4 finish, which is a require- 
ment for dairy equipment. 

The week this problem came up 
Owens learned, in one of his person- 
alized training sessions, of a new ITC 
protective paper. Now McHale buys 
it. 

Precision Sheet Metal Co., West 
Los Angeles, is serviced on a weekly 
basis by Ducommun’s Steve Kennoy. 
The firm manufactures aircraft parts. 

One of the problems at Precision 
Sheet Metal has been the unitizing 
of groups of parts for more rapid 
assembly and for shipping to prime 
contractors. The purchasing agent 
asked the tape company’s factory rep- 
resentative for help. They tested vari- 
ous tapes, settled on one that would 
guarantee the speediest, most eco- 
nomical bundling. 

It was “extra product knowledge” 
and the opportunity to present it to 
his customer (with the help of the 
ITC salesman) which _ reinforced 
Kennoy’s confidence in his own abil- 
ity to sell new applications. 

Salesman Dick Shannon lives by 
the axiom: ‘‘Ask for the order.” That, 
too, is part of Ducommun’s Person- 
alized Training Program. ITC sales- 
man Shannon simulates experiences 
encountered, or likely to be encoun- 
tered in customer’s plants. Closing 
the order gets as much attention as 
opening the interview. 

Shannon won his first sale to the 
Pasadena California Ordnance Plant 
of Hycon-Oedekerk & Ludwig, by his 
assurance to the buyer that Ducom- 
mun offers dependable service from 
local stocks, and effective technical 
help from the manufacturer’s man. 
He asked for the order and got it. 
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KKodapak Sheet 


"Kodopak”" is a trade-mark. 


Next time you buy transparent page port- 
folios or albums take a good long look. See 
for yourself why the ones made with Koda- 
pak Sheet sell faster, command better prices. 
No mystery, of course, not when you see the 


For further information, consult your stationer 
or office supply house . . . or write 


Cellulose Products Division, 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Sales offices: New York, Chicago, Dallas. Sales rep- 
resentatives: Cleveland, Philadelphia, Providence. 
Distributors: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 
Seattle (Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co.), Toronto, 
Montreal (Paper Sales, Ltd.). 
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brilliant transparency and realize that here— 
without waves, or ripples, or other defects— 
are pages that show illustrations and text 
sharp and clear—color-true, free from any 
kind of distortion. 


G-E Blueprints Job Pattern 
For Air Conditioning Salesmen 


It all boils down to a simple 10-point listing and explana- 
tion of what the company expects of its field men. Such 
clarification lifts efficiency, stimulates high morale. The 
basis for the need: salesmen want to know where they stand. 


Based on an interview by Philip Patterson with 
M. J. HACKNEY 


Supervisor, Sales Training, 
Air Conditioning Division, General Electric Co. 


There are two kinds of grumbling: 
(1) plain, simple, grumble-for-the- 
sake-of grumbling kind, and (2) the 
kind that stems from confusion. 
Either way, part of your job is to 
listen to salesmen’s gripes, make your 
diagnosis, prescribe treatment. 

But if the grumbles you hear have 
the “confusion” trademark, then it 
may be that the salesmen aren’t clear 
on their responsibilities and functions. 
Perhaps the facts have not been sought 
out, or have been kept hidden. 

M. J. Hackney, supervisor, sales 
training, Air Conditioning Division, 
General Electric Co., Bloomfield, 
N.J., thinks salesmen are “sometimes 
too close to their work to see it 
through the upper half of their 
lenses.” Management, he _ believes, 
can eliminate a lot of confusion by 
handing salesmen a pointed job an- 
alysis that answers the one question 
many salesmen are afraid to ask: 

“Exactly what are my duties?” 

You might follow Hackney’s pro- 
cedure. He took a blank sheet of pa- 
per, wrote “The Salesman’s Job” 
across the top, and then set forth a 
10-point job description for G-E’s air 
conditioning salesmen. His points: 


|. Acquire knowledge of company 
products: Division salesmen, working 
through franchised distributors, sell 
air conditioning equipment for resi- 
dential, commercial and industrial in- 
stallations. The equipment includes 
heat pumps, oil and gas-fired auto- 
matic home heating gear, home cool- 
ing equipment, refrigeration machines 
and water coolers, and air condition- 
ers for business and industry. 

The line is complex, the equipment 
intrieate. 
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Before working out the job descrip- 
tion, Hackney asked distributors what 
they most wanted from salesmen. 
Their answer—product knowledge. 

By Hackney’s definition, product 
knowledge is more than a mere ac- 
ceptance of facts dished out in meet- 
ings. “It should,” he asserts, “reflect 
the result of a continual search on 
the part of salesmen for product fea- 
tures and application practices that 
may mean the difference between a 
G-E sale and a competitor’s.” Do 
salesmen consider product knowledge 
in the narrow sense, or do they con- 
sider installation costs, for example, 
as a part of the whole ball of wax? 
“A complete knowledge of all our 
products and what performance is 
expected of them, is the essential 
foundation for all other functions,” 
Hackney stresses, 


Salesmen ought to consider re- 
search, raw materials and production 
of the product as having sales sig- 
nificance, Hackney believes. “That 
too, is product knowledge.” 


2. Learn company policies and 
programs: “The responsibility is two- 
sided,” Hackney declares. “If man- 
agement doesn’t make policy clear to 
salesmen, then surely distributors and 
their dealers are in the midst of con- 
fusion. If we have trouble beating 
policies—and the reasons for them— 
into our salesmen’s heads, they should 
take the club and beat us over the 
head until they have the answers.” 

Do salesmen know why manage- 
ment selects certain advertising media 
in preference to others? Do they 
know how the advertising budget is 
determined ? What assistance does the 
company expect salesmen to give 
newly franchised distributors ? How 
does the company analyze competi- 
tion? Market potential? How does 
the salesman’s performance affect 
long-range company policy? Where 
do leads come from? Why are new 
models introduced ? 


3. Learn competitor's products, 
policies, programs: “Without such 
knowledge,” Hackney observes, “a 
sales organization is in the same po- 
sition as the knight who tried to slay 
the invisible dragon; we can feel the 
lashing of his tail, but we don’t know 
where to swing our cleaver.” 


The Salesman's Job: 
1. Know company products 
2. Know company policies and programs 
3. Learn competitors’ products, policies, programs 
4. Exploit potential of territory 
5. Analyze why orders go to competition 


Give your distributors management training 


6 
7. Build sound public relations 
8 


. Merchandise company advertising 
9. Develop liaison with other departments 


10. Get more sales volume 
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Many a bright-eyed ad that leaves its sponsor beside himself with 


pride in his product leaves the prospect asking, “But what will it 


Such ads are deficient in the most potent selling vitamin: a 
clear, forceful, unmistakable picture of how your product serves 


your prospects’ self-interests. 


SCCM Self-interests are many 


One company spent thousands advertising COMFORT as the prime 
contribution its product could make to its users. Certainly com- 
fort was an important end-result this product produced. But a 


modest amount of “Ditch Digging” disclosed that it was mainly 


é 
(oa & the SAVINGS it made possible that interested the people who 


bought it; savings that needed dramatizing in different ways to 
separate groups of prospects! 
‘Another advertiser had learned from his selling and servicing 
CO the experience that ECONOMY was his password to business. But as 
eee his business expanded from market to market, he found that 
economy had to be translated in different ways. In one market it 
meant salvage of worn parts; in another, protection against cor- 
rosion; in still another, labor and time saving operation. 


I eadet . If it’s possible that a shot of “user interest” vitamins might 
e 


tonic your advertising, we'd like to discuss four simple “Ditch- 


Digging” steps that help advertisers get more for their money. 


1. Finding out who has to be sold. 
2. Finding out what appeal works best in selling them. 
3. Finding out how and where to reach the greatest possible 
number of them—economically. 
4. Then REACHING THEM, often enough. 
Giving the right answers to “What will it do for me?” to the righ 
people at the right times in the right way means more SALES at 


lower unit sales cost. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N.Y. + LExington 2- 3135 
“'DITCH-DIGGING’ ADVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY’ 
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Too many salesmen are afraid to 
talk about competition because they 
find themselves on weak scaffolding. 
Knowledge, thinks Hackney, dispells 
fear. ‘“Talk to competitive salesmen, 
distributors, dealers. Find out why 
competition makes sales. Forward the 
information to management.” 

Hackney admits that, during a 
brief period recently, G-E lost ground 
to a single competitor in one terri- 
tory. One salesman had the courage 
to write to the home office and ask, 
in effect, what could be done to nose 
out company X. 


oe = 
o Management followed the cue, 
mmin brought the competitor’s product into 
| the G-E laboratory and studied it. 
| From that G-E was able to list the 
a ins | plus and minus qualities of the com- 
has made | petitive unit. Hackney then took the 
| product to distributor salesmen and 
| analyzed it for them, until they knew 
almost as much about that product as 


they did their own. Fear vanished. 
Salesmen discovered sales features 
that had never before occurred to 
them. It is an illustration, Hackney 
thinks, of what an alert man in the 
field can accomplish by simply keep- 
ing abreast of competition. 
Salesmen are too alert—and so is 
Programs designed for the taste of the the buying public, he says, to accept 
people who make up the market! That’s | any product appraisal that lists only 
the secret behind the long and successful | negative points. “You have to give 


them the whole story, good bad or 
ams. eo ar oS 
record of WMC progr. | indifferent, because it is still true that 


| a hard knock against competition may 
Here are just a few of the shows that 


rebound as a lost sale. It should be 


a matter of balance-sheet compari- 
sons.” 


sell. . of the programs that pay on WMC: 


6:15 to 6:30 A.M. ! Mathieson 
“Agriculture and You"’ Monday, Wednesday, Friday Chemical Corp. 


Tuesday and Thursday Hercules Powder Co. | _4. Exploit potential of the territory: 


ie Di 6:40 t0 6:55 A.M. . Ful-O-Pep Feeds Specifically, this means securing new 
Charlie Dial Rienday through Friday 


é | sales outlets to fill the blank spots on 
Jack Hunt nd ay ok = | the map. ‘The wholesaler may have 


Srncst Tob 11:45 to 12:00 A.M Jewel Shortening | six counties accounted for in his fran- 
rnes : : “pe: } 


Monday through Friday chise—which makes a nice gob of 
Farm News 12:00-12:15 P.M. Sinkers Cotton Seed color on our master map. But viewed 


, Wednesday, Friday - 
Tuceday and Thursday Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. at close range, the territory may have 
Light Crust Doughboys 12:15 to 12:30 Pe, Burrus Mills | all the characteristics of a sieve 
Monday throug ’ Solent Moree through which we are draining sales 
Fim Rhodes and his = nee hag died Ge : to competition,” Hackney contends. 


Farmers Program 12:45-1:00 P.M. South Memphis Stockyards “There are towns where 


our 
Monday through Friday Burnette-Carter Co. 


wholesalers have no dealers—and the 
only identification signs you see are 
competition’s. There are towns where 
we have dealers, or direct-served re- 
tailers, but still have only a partial 
sales coverage. Perhaps this is be- 
cause of too few salesmen, or, in some 
cases, no salesmen at all —in the 


M t M ss oa t 5 proper sense of the word.” 


Hackney points out that sales cov- 
NBC — 5,000 WATTS — 790 K. ¢. | erage pS not. the 2 pd to 
» expand territory potential. “Again, 
. Com n | “ae 
WMCF representatives, The a a he says, “it is a knowledge of what 
260 KW Simultaneously Duplicating AM Schedu 


our competitors are doing. The im- 
WMCT First TV Station in Memphis and the Mid-South provement they make in the products, 
Owned ond Operated by The Commercial Appeal their promotional methods, their pric- 

wned an 
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ing policies, can just as surely limit 
our share of the buyer’s dollar as the 
sudden cessation of all building ac- 
tivity.” 

The answer to greater potential is 
“full coverage,” Hackney asserts. 


5. Analyze why orders go to com- 
petition: First, salesmen must know 
who competitors are! Could they 
name them? All of them? Their ter- 
ritories ? Products in their line? 

How do competition’s prices, inno- 
vations, distributorships, promotions, 
volume, service and sales features 
stack up with yours? Talk to users 
and find out why they bought a com- 
petitive product. Ask competitive 
dealers how they closed the sale. 
Write your information down, study 
it, and challenge it. 

When you hear of a competitive 
sale, ask yourself, ““Why ?” 


6. Get more sales volume: That is 
the goal of every salesman, or should 
be. 

It is the salesman’s job to stimu- 
late aggressive resale activities at all 
levels, and at all means at his disposal. 
“There is,” says Hackney, “a certain 
pressure drop through any distribu- 
tion pipeline. Enthusiasm and_ sales 
energy generated by the manufacturer 
and his representatives may be terrific, 
but there still may be only a small 
sales dribble coming out at the end 
of the line. We have to build our 
own pumping stations at the whole- 
saler level, the retailer level and the 
user or builder level, if we expect to 
make a sizable sales splash.” 

Hackney points out in his job de- 
scription that to get volume, “‘edu- 
cate.”’ Division salesmen are respons- 
ible for selling to wholesalers, and 
part of that function is to assist the 
wholesaler in establishing and selling 
to dealers. “You do not have to do 
the wholesaler’s work for him, but 
you must continue to work with him 
until you are sure that he is getting 
results.” 

Similarly, ‘It is your function to 
sell to the franchised retailer, and, to 
the extent that it is necessary to 
familiarize him with effective sales 
methods, to the users, architects and 
builders in his territory.” 

Will the retailer save up the 
“tough ones” until the salesman 
comes to town? “You'll have to help 
out occasionally,” says Hackney, “but 
with the idea in mind that the next 
time he runs into a similar situation, 
he will be able to handle the job him- 
self.” That means the salesman will 
have trained the dealer in pricing, 
policy, sales methods—to get addi- 
tional sales volume. 
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DOES YOUR PRODUCT 
HAVE A TALKING POINT? 


Of course it does! Every product has a 
great many sales features. 


Your dealers stores also have a talking 
point—that’s the spot on the counter where 
the customer gives the dealer his order for 
merchandise that’s the location re- 
served for your ADVERMAT, long last- 
ing rubber mats for use on floors and 
counters. It’s the last possible place that a 
consumer can see your advertising. 


For a new type of display, for a display 
that years, put your slogans, 
trademarks and packaged design in full 
on REDFERN* ADVERMATS. 


ADVERMATS will be welcomed by 
your dealers because of their high utility 
value and you will be equally enthusiastic 
because of the permanent brand identifica- 
tion. 


lasts for 


color 


Rubber change mats for spot advertis- 
ing at the cash register are also available 
with vulcanized lettering and in any color 
combinations. 


PERFO MAT & RUBBER 
COMPANY, INC.., 
281 Fifth Ave., NYC 16 
LExington 2-3051 


PARTIAL LIST OF USERS 


Arrow Shirts . . . Elgin Watches . . . Frigidaire 
. . « Pickwick Ale . . . Florsheim Shoes . . . Tums 
. .. Kleenex .. . Chevrolet, etc. 


Peseesceseseersseees 


FREE SAMPLE 
Floor or Counter Mats 


Write for brochure containing com- 
plete details of our FREE OFFER 
of ADVERMATS and our self-liqui- 


dating sales plan. 


PERFO MAT & RUBBER CO., 
281 Fifth Ave., NYC 16 
LExington 2-3051 


1 am interested in receiving a FREE 
SAMPLE ADVERMAT. Send me your bro- 
chure which contains full details of your 
offer. 


eaeeeeeeeeeagsaeeanll 


ADDRESS ZONE.... STATE 


Sa eens asaaaad 


*Sole selling Agents in the U.S.A. for Redferns Rubber Works, Ltd., Hyde Cheshire, England. 
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SPEND MORE? 


That’s easy! They spend more because they earn more. The 
median family income in South Bend, Indiana’s metropolitan 
area is $4150 (U.S. 1950 Census) — the highest in Indiana! 
No wonder “Test Town’s” total retail sales per family are 
first in the State. One newspaper, the South Bend Tribune, 
saturates this great market. Write for free market data 
book, “Test Town, U.S.A.” 


Soulh end 
Cribune 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. * NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


> 
The South Bend, Ind. Market: 
7 Counties, 1/2 Million People 


7. Build sound public relations: 
In contacts with distributors and 
dealers, how carefully do salesmen at- 
tempt to create a favorable, friendly 
attitude toward the Division? 

“Establishing friendly relations is 
a subsidiary or supporting activity 
that comes from making certain our 
product, price, and general policy is 
satisfactory. When you make a spe- 
cial effort to see that there is a full 
understanding and acceptance of our 
policies and programs, you are doing 
a sound internal public relations job, 
and one that will reflect favorably 
in terms of satisfaction—on the public 
at large.” 

How many attempt to 
find out how much local publicity 
has been obtained through dealer-use 
of company releases? Has it helped 
establish a buying preference for Di- 
vision products, stimulated buying? 
Would dealers know? 


salesmen 


8. Merchandise the company's ad- 
vertising: This, in effect, is a part of 
“public relations.” 

When a salesman encourages the 
distributor to participate in company 
advertising and promotional _ pro- 
grams, he helps develop a favorable 
attitude toward the Division. “You 
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should endeavor to increase both the 
quality and quantity of the distribu- 
tor’s own publicity and advertising.” 


9. Develop effective liaison with 
other departments: “A supporting 
activity, basic to the job of selling, 
is the cooperation you give, at the 
direction of the regional manager, to 
the Division personnel—those work- 
ing on credit and collections, adver- 
tising, planning, training and‘ order 
service.” At one time or another, all 
of these companion departments re- 
quire information or assistance. 

Particularly important is the day- 
to-day cooperation between sales and 
product service personnel. By-prod- 
ucts: dealer good will, customer satis- 
faction, greater resale opportunities. 

Can service be improved? If there 
are complaints, in what areas? Instal- 
lation? Delivery? Maintenance? 


10. Your training responsibility: 
It is impossible for one salesman to 
carry the whole load of maintaining 
and increasing his sales volume all by 
himself; he is just one man. 

“You must rely on your ability to 
develop capabilities of your distribu- 
tors and distributors’ personnel.” 
That includes (1) stimulating effec- 


tive business methods; (2) creating 
lively interest in the value of training 
and morale building. 

Training areas should cover—be- 
the ever-present emphasis on 
securing additional volume — “pro- 
ficiency in cost control ; budgeting and 
the use of a budget; forecasting sales 
and anticipating inventory needs; an- 
alyzing the distributor markets and 
controlling their individual sales 
efforts.” 

At retail, Hackney stresses, sales- 
men should preach the doctrine, “no 
prospects” mean “no sales.’ To ac- 
complish this, “You will prove to the 
retail salesman—and he will have to 
have proof (unless he’s an old-timer ) 
because prospecting is the toughest 
job he has—that one more prospect a 
day, or even a week, will pay off for 
him.” 

In addition, “You will want him 
to know what you know about our 
products and about competition’s 
products, and will convince him of 
the value of keeping up to date on 
them. His sales techniques in most 
cases will be no better than you or 
the distributor make them; the way 
he budgets his time will be a matter 
for continual guidance or at least 
frequent checkup.” 


sides 
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“, .. free as a nation 


and financially independent 


as individuals.” 


OLIVER P. ECHOLS 


Chairman of the Board, Northrop Aircraft, Ine, 


: 
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“For nearly every American, systematic saving during productive years is the 
best means of insuring future security. We at Northrop Aircraft believe in the 
Payroll Savings Plan. We feel that bond purchases contribute greatly toward 
keeping us free as a nation and financially independent as individuals.” 


In addition to a deep, personal interest in his own com- 
pany’s Payroll Savings Plan, Mr. Echols is Chairman of 
the Aircraft Industry Committee to build employee par- 
ticipation in the Payroll Savings Plan. 

e When Mr. Echols’ Committee was formed, 17 major 
airframe manufacturers and 11 major suppliers, em- 
ploying 400,000 workers, had a total of 80,000 employees 
enrolled in the Payroll Savings Plan. 

At Mr. Echols’ request all 28 companies agreed to con- 
duct person-to-person canvasses among their employees. 
The first companies to complete their canvasses report 
a total of more than 70,000 new Payroll Savers bringing 
the industry total to more than 150,000 participants. 

In the first reports on campaigns, average payroll par- 
ticipation (companies reporting) went from 20% to 
327. Latest indications are that the average participa- 
tion —all 28 companies — will be well over 50% by the 
time the canvasses are completed. 
It is estimated that the 70,000 new Payroll Savers 
already added to the Plan through the co-operation of 
Mr. Echols and his Committee will purchase more than 


15 million dollars worth of Series E Defense Bonds dur- 
ing the next twelve months. 


Has every employee of your company been offered an 
opportunity to enroll in the Payroll Savings Plan? If not, 
phone, wire or write to Savings Bond Division, 
U.S. Treasury Department, Suite 700, Washington Build- 
ing, D. C. Your State Director will help you conduct a 
person-to-person Canvass. 


Typical Companies Reporting Results of 
Person-to-Person Canvasses, Payroll Savings Plan. 


Before After 


Canvass Canvass 
Hughes Aircraft 38.7% 85.8% 


Continental Motors 10% 70% 
Boeing Aircraft 17.8% 55.1% 
Rohr Aircraft 1.3% 77.6% 


Solar Aircraft 1.8% 60.5% 
Bell Aircraft 14% 50% 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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People and 


CASSIDY 


Andrew F. Cassidy has been named 
gsm for Rheem Manufacturing Co. 
He's been sm of water heaters and 
boilers . . . William E. Steers has had 
his name added on the door of Do- 
herty, Clifford & Shenfield, Inc. He's 
become the agency's executive v-p and 
his firm is now Doherty, Clifford, 
Steers & Shenfield, Inc. = 8 
Patrick is now v-p in charge of sales, 
advertising, promotion and shipping, 
Airmaid Hosiery Mills . . . New ex- 
port sm, Drake America Corp., is 
Ernest F. Irvin . . . William B. Hender- 
son has become managing director, 
Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion . . . Gardner P. Dynes has be- 
come gsm, Columbian Rope Co... . 
Promoted to director of product 
planning and market analysis, IBM 
Corp.: James W. Birkenstock. 


MORRIS 
Edmund W. Morris has been named 


merchandise manager, Bristol-Myers 
Products Division. 
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their Ideas 


An “Aye” for Salesmanship 


One of the country’s best-known 
salesmen says he wants his.son to be 
a salesman, too. Wrote Charles T. 
Lipscomb, Jr., president, Pepsodent 
Division, Lever Brothers, in a recent 
issue of Look: “The salesman makes 
good today—and he always has done 
so, for that matter—by realizing that 
his job, first and last, is a service 
function for the customer and that 
unless the customer wants, needs and 
can benefit by the goods he is offering, 
the salesman does more harm than 
good by getting his name on the line.” 
Lipscomb sees a future when Ameri- 
can industry will be turning out 40% 
more hard consumer goods which will 
have to be sold. 


Family Income Has Moved—Up 
Arno H. Johnson, J. Walter Thomp- 


son’s v-p and director of research, 
had this to say to the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association: “It is a 
common fallacy in judging purchasing 
power to overlook the fact that most 
families in any given income group 
today have moved up into that group 
from lower groups where social stand- 
ards and ways of living were quite 
different. Today the ‘middle-income’ 
family falls in the $3,000 to $5,000 
level (54% of consumer spending 
units have incomes over $3,000). Any 
family falls in the $3,000 to $5,000 
who had this same income in 1941 
now has, of course, much less spend- 
ing power than in 1941 because taxes 
have increased and prices of things 
needed to maintain its prewar stand- 
ard of living have nearly doubled. 
But this situation is not typical of 
our increasingly productive economy 
because most families have moved up 
in income level instead of remaining 
static.” 


Public Opinion: Politics vs. Reactions 


“The sooner we stop thinking of pub- 
lic opinion research as a warlock’s 
gimmick for brewing sensational 
headlines or for determining betting 
odds on political races and think of it 
as a means for studying social motiva- 
tions and reactions, the better off 
everybody will be.” Thus wrote Dr. 
Vergil D. Reed, well-known research- 


er, in The Saturday Review. 


W. A. SHEAFFER, II, C. SHEAFFER 


Walter A. Sheaffer, Il, (left) has 
been elected president of the W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Co. He'll succeed his 
father, Craig Sheaffer (right), new- 
ly-named_ Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce . . . J. Glen Taylor has 
been named a v-p of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System .. . James R. 
McCutcheon, Jr. has been appointed 
sm, Valve Division, Homestead Valve 
Manufacturing Co. . . . Homer B. 
Smith is the new sales education di- 
rector of Ditto, Inc. . . . Gerry E. 
Lyons, gsm of Willys-Overland Mo- 
tors, Inc., has been elected v-p in 
charge of sales . . . Gilfry Ward has 
been appointed president and Joseph 
L. Mullin first v-p, American Manga- 
nese Steel Division, American Brake 


Shoe Co. . . . Victor Elting, Jr. has 


gsm, Continental Steel Corp., is 
Howard C. Williams . Paul G. 
Hoffman, who resigned as president 
to head the Ford Foundation, is re- 
turning to The Studebaker Corp. as 
chairman of the board. 


CASE 


Winslow H. Case is joining Cunning- 
ham & Walsh, Inc., as v-p in charge 
of radio, TV and copy on the Liggett 
& Myers Tobacco Co. account. 
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Two great surveys mean we can tell you puh-lenty! WITHIN SIXTY DAYS we will have 
ready the First Annual Consumer Analysis of the Cincinnati Market, a great deal of which 
will also appear in the Consolidated Consumer Analysis for sixteen markets. The Consumer 


Analysis shows Greater Cincinnatians’ brand purchases, 


NOW READY is the Sixteenth Annual Payroll Poll, a detailed study, based on actual reports 
from manufacturers, of per-worker wages and salaries, total employment, total payrolls, and 


day-to-day payrolls, both for the current and preceding year. 


We will be delighted to accept reservations now for the Consumer Analysis. Please write to the 
Times-Star office nearest you. And if you have not been receiving the Annual Payroll Poll and 


the Monthly Supplements, a note to our nearest office will speed them to you. 


in cincinnati...it’s the TIMES-STAR 6 
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Are You Sure You Can Identify 
Your Real Buyers and Prospects ? 


If you sell to industry, you may be working wholly on the 
basis of a hand-me-down traditional belief that this man 
or that man is your key prospect. To get the truth, analyze 
your inquiries by title. The results may be an eye-opener. 


BY WEBSTER KUSWA 


Vice-President, Paulson-Gerlach & Associates, Inc.* 


Any sales manager can give facts 
about products, sales advantages, 
competitive items and total market 
potentials. But there is usually one 
missing element. He doesn’t always 
know his real prospect, the “guiding 
spirit’ who remains invisible. The 
man who talks to the salesman or 
signs the order is not necessarily the 
one who originated the idea or speci- 
fied the product. 

Specific knowledge about the real 
prospect is important, because in 
many instances the advertising de- 
partment or agency cannot search out 
the greatest number of potential cus- 
tomers without grooving copy along 
an occupational track. What sells a 
given product to a purchasing agent, 
for instance, will have only slight 
effect on the design engineer in the 
same plant. <A sales manager can 
waste time, effort and money concen- 
trating on purchasing agents if de- 
sign engineers actually initiate buying. 

When copywriters prepare coupons 
for advertisements or direct mail 
aimed at industrial people, they usu- 
ally provide space for name, title, 
company and address. ‘Title informa- 
tion is useful to the advertiser's cor- 
respondent who answers inquiries. It 
is a means of flattering the prospect 
by using his title in a reply. 

But title information has a more 
important use—one that can lead to 
complete market understanding and, 
later, to expanded sales volume. It 
can help to make national advertising 
and personal sales calls more pro- 
ductive than ever before. The sales 
manager can use title information to 
make reliable market analyses without 
leaving his desk, and without spend- 
ing excessive amounts of money. 


*Milwaukee, Wis 
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Let’s look at inquiry studies made 
by two prominent manufacturers: 

One makes special machine tools 
which have important applications in 
thousands of plants. The firm is well 
established and prosperous—a leader 
that has been in business for almost 
a century. 

Until two years ago anyone con- 
nected with this enterprise—from the 
president down to the chief oiler— 
would have told you: ‘We sell our 
machines to production managers in 
all kinds of industries.” 

The advertising manager was not 
satisfied with this traditional opinion 
He decided to analyze all coupon and 
letter inquiries by job functions of 
the senders. What he learned, can- 
celed previous notions about the com- 
pany’s real market. And, more im- 
portant, his study led to a new, more 
productive advertising and _ selling 
approach. 


Note the inquiry breakdown in the 
box on this page. These inquiries 
were received from each of four ex- 
ecutive groups responding to the man- 
ufacturer’s advertising. = 

Interestingly, the percentages of in 
quiries pinned down to magazines by 
address keys did not always follow 
the pattern of publishers’ ABC or 
CCA statements. In several instances 
a disproportionate number of engi- 
neers responded. 

This particular analysis covers a 
six-month period. It follows that 
averages should supply a dependable 
guide to the amount of interest each 
executive group shows in special ma- 
chine tools: 

Management 

Production 

Engineering 

Purchasing agents, etc. 29% 

In view of this inquiry analysis, 
how important is the production 
manager in a sales transaction involv- 
ing special machine tools? Certainly 
he is not the prospect at whom the 
main advertising appeal should be 
aimed. Industrial magazines edited 
for the production manager, who 
might be an excellent prospect for 
standard machine tools, do not rep- 
resent the best media buy for this 
manufacturer. 

The conclusions reached needed 
some verification, much of which 
came out of the company’s order files. 
When convinced that there was no 


Top Management: 
Presidents, 
Vice-Presidents, 
Secretaries, etc. 


MAG AZINE 11% 
MAGAZINE 8 
MAGAZINE 

MAGAZINE 

MAGAZINE 

MAGAZINE 

MAGAZINE 

MAGAZINE 2! 


Inquiry Analysis: a Case History 


Operating All 
Personnel 


Note: The “purchasing agent’ group includes inquiries on which no title 
appeared. Some of the “no-title” inquiries probably came from assistants and 
private secretaries. The “no-title’ total means little, since 90% of all tabulated 
inquiries carried definite title information. 


Purchasing 
Agents and 
Other Office 

Categories People 


6% 35% 48% 
12 47 33 
14 29 34 
14 38 
16 i8 

i 16 
9 15 

- 27 


Plant Engineers, 
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From the rattle of dishes out in the kitchen, we'd 
say .. . about six-thirty in the evening. More im- 
portant, it’s time for you to make a sales call behind 
a door your salesman can’t open. 


This production executive . . . one of thousands of 
plant managers, master mechanics, superintendents, 
general foremen and the like . . . spends every 
minute on top of his job. Because he’s “in” on 
buying decisions, he must keep up with new tools, 
equipment and processes. 


That's why MODERN MACHINE SHOP has be- 
come one of his favorite “carry home packages.” 
He finds it just as easy to read as to carry. He obtains 
quick, capsule information from detailed articles 


low! : 
Ready Now! . «+ your copy of “High- 
way to Meialu orking,” comprehensive, 18- 
page study of market and media facts. Write 


today 


b. S962 


ib th? 


on unusual and interesting plant production opera- 


tions... and from regular features like ‘Modern 
Equipment at Work,” “Ideas from Readers,” 


“News of the Industry’’ and ‘New Equipment.” 


When you use MODERN MACHINE SHOP you 
address a most receptive audience . . . biggest by 
far in the entire metalworking industry. It has a 
circulation of more than 40,000 and a pass-along 
readership many times as big. It’s plant circulation 
alone . 28,000 plants receiving one or more 
. is larger than the /ofal circulation of 


many leading metalworking publications, 


copies .. 


For maximum readership and results, put your 
money where your market is. . . in 


MODERN MACHINE SHOP 
431 Main Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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distortion of fact, the advertising 
manager was ready to use new tests 
to evaluate media and angle copy. 

Circulation breakdowns came in 
scrutiny. Magazine for 
engineers received the bulk of the ap- 
propriation ; some of the others were 
eliminated from the list. A few pub- 
lications, never before considered, 
¢arried the manufacturer’s copy for 
the first time. Results were excellent 

proof that part of the real market 
was virgin. 

The difference in copy appeals is 
slight but vital. Correspondence, 
personal contact and common sense 
combined to show that engineers are 
interested in how a job is done, but 
not in doing it. Production man- 
agers, however, want to know what 
will do the job, and do not necessarily 
care about the engineering “how.” 

The new market information also 
indicated where distributor salesmen 
should spend the most time. It has 
probably given them a new perspec- 
tive on industrial advertising. Their 
own sales experience should tell them 
that engineers and management heads 
are usually not easy to contact per- 
sonally. If these groups are impor- 
tant and advertising does reach them, 
the salesmen can definitely expect to 
find new opportunities behind the 
doors marked “private.” 


for closer 


First You Try 


Worth noting is that another manu- 
facturer in the same field but with 
a standard machine tool product—a 
lathe, drill press or mill—might draw 
an entirely different conclusion from 
an analysis of inquiries. He might 
learn that production managers are 
far more important to his sales than 
engineers. But he could never know 
for certain unless his sales department 
made an intelligent study of inquiries 
and orders. 

‘The second manufacturer who 
made an inquiry analysis produces a 
nationally known line of sales equip- 
ment. ‘The backbone of this manu- 
facturer’s market consists of sales and 
advertising managers. But do these 
marketing executives always decide 
what sales equipment should be used 
and what brand should be specified ? 
Or does the company head occasion- 
ally come in with a suggestion or a 


direct order? 


It is likely that nearly every sales 
manager finds himeelf under friendly 
pressure from other executives. It 
makes therefore to promote 
sales equipment to everyone interested 
in the sales department’s welfare. 

But how much promotion? The 
answer depends on the relative im- 


sense 
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portance of top management in this 
kind of transaction. Again, the 
answer came from simple inquiry 
analysis. 

The company’s files contain thou- 
sands of requests for information— 
some on letterheads of prospects and 
customers, some in direct mail or 
advertisement coupons. Several hun- 
dred, selected at random from the 
customer file and the pending-order 
file, represent a reliable sample. ‘The 
inquiry pattern, based on 457 letters 
and coupons, shapes up like this: 


Total Percentage 
Title number of total 


Owner or partner 40 8.5%, 
President 75 17.0 
Vice-president 8.5 
Secretary-treasurer 7.0 
Advertising manager 11.5 
Sales manager 20.0 
Purchasing agent 2.5 
Office and 

service managers 3.0 
Sales engineer 5 1.0 
Media and public 

relations managers 3.0 
General manager 7.0 
No title 11.0 


In a small organization the presi- 
dent or general manager often acts 
as his own sales and advertising man- 
ager. It may be assumed that some 
of the inquiries credited to presidents, 
vice-presidents and general managers 
would have come from sales or ad- 
vertising managers if the organiza- 
tions had been larger. But at least 
half the inquiries which carry top- 
management titles came from com- 
panies large enough to have sales 
managers. 

There is no way of telling how 
many sales or advertising managers 
requested information because the top 
man had noticed an advertisement or 
mailer and asked them to reply. 

The important conclusion is that 
the real market is not as narrow as 
it appears to be. This manufacturer 
has broadened the advertising cam- 
paign to make it reach more of the 
special executive groups who account 
for 41% of all inquiries. 

The same company made still an- 
other analysis of inquiries to deter- 
mine whether field men were cover- 
ing the most lucrative markets. Hasty 
opinion held that they were, because 
of a belief that most of the business 
came from large metropolitan areas. 
But was hasty opinion right? 

A sampling of inquiries and orders 
proved that most potential and actual 
customers are not operating in the 
biggest cities. The following table 
suggests that less than half the sales- 


Raat woe 


should be 


men’s “cold-call’’ time 
spent in such markets: 


Number of 
inquiries 
Cities or orders Percent 


Over 250,000 240 46%, 
100,000 - 250,000 &6 13 
50,000 - 100,000 

Under 50,000 


Some companies with a_ similar 
sales situation might find it too ex- 
pensive to cover all secondary mar- 
kets. But the information can at 
least supply the advertising depart- 
ment or agency with a new target for 
direct mail and possibly space adver- 
tising. 

Now let us consider garden trac- 
tors for example: My own experience 
indicates that even the bigger manu- 
facturers of garden tractors cannot 
tell you whether they sell more units 
to suburbanites than to farmers. This 
knowledge should be basic. Without 
it, the manufacturer cannot intelli- 
gently set up appropriations. Here's 
how: 

Nearly every garden tractor deal- 
er supplies the consumer with a copy 
of the manufacturer’s guarantee. Be- 
fore the guarantee becomes valid, the 
consumer must fill out a registration 
card and mail it to the manufacturer. 
The registration card could have 
spaces for information about the 
over-all size of the property and the 
area to be worked with the new gar- 
den tractor. Over a period of months 
a sales pattern would begin to 
emerge, and the manufacturer would 
know his main market. 

Nearly every sales transaction in- 
volves some hidden factors that can 
block progress. Sometimes even the 
“experts” in the advertising business 
reach a dead end. ‘Talk to any alert 
agency account executive about hid- 
den factors, and he will probably tell 
you that the “Whoozis” campaign 
uses a magazine the boss likes. It 
may not be right for the campaign; 
yet the budget may not be big enough 
to include a better publication, too. 

You are probably saying, “We all 
have preferences in magazines. The 
boss is simply playing his favorite.” 

That may be right. But there is 
a chance that some smart publisher's 
representative managed to reach the 
“decision man” without neglecting 
the ‘front man.” Maybe the space 
salesman snared his order by selling 
everyone in the chain of command. 
It’s a safe bet that if the space sales- 
man is good, he knows his market. 
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You Get the 


MOST 


When You Get the 
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sell the St.Louis Market 


the Way St. Louis Food Stores Do 


Leading St.Louis food stores sold their WATIONAL ADVERTISING OFFICES 
$400,000,000 food market in 1952 by using S21 Filth Avenue, 17 
1,429,198 lines of advertising in the ee 


Chicago 
Tribune Tower 
E. M. ROSCHER, Manager 
LO U | S PO S 7 D | S Pi C H Hh Cee ee 
4 T THE LEONARD CO 
‘ . PACIFIC COAST 
the medium which gives you the most WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., INC 


thorough and economical coverage oa 


of the St.Louis Market Los Angeles 


520 W. Seventh St., 14 


Seattle 
603 Stewart St., | 


Portland 
520 S. W. 6th Ave. 4 
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He must know more than an advertising man... 


Buccest US breadbasket is the 
fifteen hundred mile strip of country 
between Canada and the Southern 
states, from the Rockies to the 
Appalachians, extending through 
Pennsylvania and New York... the 
fifteen agricultural Heart states. 


‘Test fifteen Heart states hold 
64°, of the country’s farms that earn 
incomes of $5,000 or more a year. 
(hese are the farms which produce 
about two-thirds of the country’s food 
supply, the corn, grains, forage crops 
that become bread and beef, veal and 
pork, poultry, eggs, milk and butter. 

lhe Heart states farmer not only 
has productive high priced land, but 
a far larger investment in buildings, 


equipment, machinery, livestock than 


farmers elsewhere. Here farming is 
a big business, and the Heart states 
farmer is a business man. ‘To carry on 
his business profitably he must know 


more than an advertising man... 


His « apital is soil. He must know 
soil analysis, how to maintain and 
improve his land—with fertilizers and 
legumes that restore nitrogen. 

He must practice soil conservation 
... terracing, contour plowing, cover 
crops, rotation, drainage, to prevent 
leaching, erosion and topsoil loss. 

He must plan before he plants... 
know proper methods of cultivating 
and harvesting. 


In the growing season, he becomes 


Meredith Publishing Company, Des Moines 
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a practical entomologist, employing 
insect controls, fighting rust, smut, 
molds and fungi. 

The conversion of field crops into 
marketable products involves animal 
husbandry, biology, breeding lines, 
nutritional requirements, vitamins and 
minerals, organic feed supplements, 
and the shelter and care of livestock. 

As animal health so vitally affects 
his product and profit, he must know 
some bacteriology; how to meet the 
cycles of pests and parasites with the 
application of antibiotics and sulfa 
drugs, inoculation, sprays and dips. 

At times, he must even be his 


own veterinarian, 


‘ 

Wirn important new discoveries 
occurring constantly, the successful 
farmer must be a student...informed 
about new farming methods, new 
varieties of plants and seeds, hybrids, 
strains of livestock—that afford higher 
quality or yield, are hardier, more 
resistant to disease. 

This farmer has a lot of machinery 
working for him... trucks, tractors, 
combines, drills, loaders, conveyors, 
pumps, blowers, power tools, milking 
machines, electric motors... which 
he not only operates but services and 
repairs. He has to be an electrician, 
engineer, mechanic. 

As an executive he keeps records 
and accounts, must decide when to 
assign acreage to planting or pasture, 
increase or reduce yields, buy grain or 
sell, carry crops or convert to cash, 

He has to know his markets and 
competition...and the best use of his 
capital, time and equipment, when 
to expand or retrench, to use 
credit or cash, and provide 
for his interest charges, 
depreciation, and taxes 

And he keeps informed 


through his County Agent, 


USDA bulletins, the grange and group 
meetings and SUCCESSFUL FARMING 

his operating manual, guide book, 
information source and _ inspiration 
for better farm business for the past 
fifty years, 

Since SF concentrates on serving 
Heart states farm families, 88°, of its 
1,250,000 circulation is in the Heart 
states—and nine out of ten subscribers are 
farmers living on farms! No other farm 
magazine hasso much of itscirculation 


going to actual farm families! 


Since World War II, a revolution 
has occurred in the farm home. Sk 
subscribers are remodeling, building; 


are installing central heating, new 


kitchens and bathrooms; decorating 
and buying furniture, furnishings, all 
electric appliances and conveniences. 
Today SF is as much a home service 
magazine as a business medium. 
You'd like these SF families if you 
ever met them—and you'll like to do 
business with them. Their average 
annual farm cash income is in excess of 
$10,000—better than 60°, above the 
national farm average. They are one 
of the 


world’s best class markets 


today ... substantial buying power 
only fringed by general media! 

To balance national advertising, 

to realize this new business market, 

you need SuCCESSFUI 

FARMING... the magazine 

that sells Heart farm 

families best because it 

serves them best! Call the 

nearest SF office for full facts. 


Successful F arming saa 


the nation’s best farm families, concentrated in the fifteen agricultural Heart states 


where farmers mean big business! ... Get the facts at any SF office 


New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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These Figures Started Ruckus... 


Why Kids Skipped Breakfast—or Ate Less than Usual 


E.ementary 


Breakfast not ready 

Did not have time to eat 

Am not hungry in the morning 

. Mother leaves for work before | get up 
| skip breakfast to avoia gaining weight 


Did not have time to go to the store 


Source: Survey of students Quincy 


dr. dr. Sr. Sr. 
High Boys High Girls H.gh Boys High Girls 

4 

22 


Ill., school system, 1953 


The Kids Who Ate Breakfast Ate These Foods 


Elementary 
2507 
1263 
1547 
2245 

923 
1672 


Milk 
Fruit or juice 
Cereal 
Bread, rolls 
Egos 

Butter or 


toast, ete. 


fortified margarine 


dr 


High Boys 


260 
106 
164 
262 
138 
170 


Jr Sr. Sr. 
High Girls High Boys High Girls 
427 368 
228 197 
200 161 
430 353 
216 124 
280 259 


Why Do You Let Americans 
Skip Breakfast --and Like it? 


Citizens of Quincy, Ill., were shocked to discover how 
many of their children start the day without eating. With 
assists from food makers and Look, here's what the town 


did about it. Is there a Quincy situation in every area? 


BY LESTER B. COLBY 


There are wits in Quincy, Ill. One 
who volunteered aid in the building 
of this story, suggested: “Here’s your 
label: ‘Able Mabel and the Breakfast 
‘Table’.”” That's an axiom in Quincy, 
tried and accepted. When something 
has to be done they say, “Let Mabel 
do it.”’ Mabel Mabel is auto- 


She’s Quincy’s or- 


does. 
matic. over-all 
ganizer, 
Now take 
campaign. . . 
Nothing has had Quincy so steamed 
up since the Lincoln-Douglas Debate 
which took place in John’s Square 
about a hundred ago. The 
whole town, 41,000 plus, was agog 
and topsy-tipsy a week starting 
February 1, the stir-up was 


this Better Breakfast 


years 


tor 
and 
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called Better Breakfast Week. Why 
better breakfasts ? 

Mabel is Miss Mabel Ahearn, 
superintendent of health and physical 
education, Quincy public schools. It 
was mostly her idea. She’d been read- 
ing about eating surveys carried on 
in certain states and cities, and in 
schools and industries, and she _ be- 
lieved that the Quincy school kids 
were not always getting proper break- 
tasts. 

So, she conducted a_ survey. 
Through the organized aid of school 
teachers the youngsters in the ele- 
mentary schools, and the older boys 
and girls in the high schools, were 
given a blank form to be filled out. 
Each was asked a series of questions 


breaking down in various categories 
“What did you eat for breakfast this 
morning ?” 

The answers shook Quincy to its 
heels. 

Of 3,377 elementary school chil- 
dren, 1,165, or more than one-third, 
reported that they prepared their own 
breakfasts ; of 354 junior high school 
boys, 96 said they their own 
breakfasts; of 390 junior high girls, 
142 their own breakfasts; in 
senior high, 152 boys out of 545; 
senior girls, 244 out of 667. 

The report was in the form of a 
table that revealed a general state of 
inadequate breakfast eating. “They 
were asked the reasons. Many had 
skipped breakfast entirely. The sur- 
vey was published in the Quincy 
Herald-Whig and a great many peo- 
ple didn’t like the findings. 

Then another survey 
Charles Merideth, executive  vice- 
president of the Quincy Industrial 
Association, had studied the problem 
of bad breakfast habits among work- 
ers. He made his own survey covering 
six of the leading industries in the 
city. Here are some of his findings: 

Only 85% of the men, and only 
786% of the women 


got 


got 


was made. 


employed ate 
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As Featured in “TIME” 
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Motion picture films are the most powerful tools ever 
created for the presentation of ideas. Literally thousands 
of 16 mm sound motion pictures, discussing virtually 
every subject area, are available for screening at no 
charge through libraries, associations, foundations and 
commercial organizations. And many thousands more 
may be had for a modest rental fee or outright purchase. 
These films, which cost millions of dollars to produce, 
are yours at the flick of a switch with an Ampro pro- 
jector! Call your Ampro audio-visual dealer for a demon- 
stration of the Ampro projector best suited to your needs. 
Leading commercial and institutional organizations all 
over the world prefer Ampro... Famous For The Finest! 


AMPRO :::; PROJECTORS 
We WlIC 


Ideal for business, school and church use, the Stylist 
is compact and gadget-free. With carrying case, 

it weighs just 29 pounds. Threads in seconds; easy 
to operate. Runs a full hour without reel change 

at both sound and silent speeds. Provides brilliant, 
life-like projection and clear, vibrant sound. 


7 
Ky) . 
Wp, Sunt 


Truly professional sound projection for larger 
audiences. 30% more light fort super screen 
illumination; powerful, full-range speaker 

for resonant auditorium sound. 

Triple-claw movement stops film 

damage; simplified 6-second 

threading process. Silent and 

sound speeds, single-frame 

and reverse operation. 


bie) AMPRO 


aude ie oie tual (A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary) 


2835 N.Western Avenue. Chicago IS 
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U.S.News & World Report 


has now crossed the 600,000 mark 
in net paid circulation 


U.S.News & World Report 


is the only major weekly 
magazine to double the circulation 
it had six years ago 


Americas Class News Magazine 


MORE USEFUL TO MORE READERS 
MORE VALUABLE TO MORE ADVERTISERS 
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breakfast. ‘The breakdown of break 
fasts eaten revealed that those who 
did eat breakfast concentrated on 
coffee and bread, toast or rolls. A 
little more than half ate eggs and 
ham or bacon. Only 18% had hot 
cereal, 

“By cross-checking we have satis- 
fied ourselves that the incidence of 
accidents, and of chronic absenteeism, 
follows very closely the failure to eat 
adequate breakfasts,’ says Mr. Mere- 
dith. ‘“Those who don’t eat breakfast, 
or who are coffee-and-toasters, rush 
for candy bars about 10 o’clock. We 
think these things have adverse effects 
on production; so industry is inter 
ested in the Better Breakfast cam- 
paign.”’ 

With these surveys in hand, Mabel 
got her campaign rolling, The break 
came when she interested Look maga 
zine. This national publication was 
interested in the same problem and 
was preparing a special feature, “365 
Beautiful Breakfasts,” for publication 
on February 11. Says Mabel: “Look 
took a look and liked it.” 

The magazine volunteered to print 
and supply red-white-and-blue posters, 
cards and other promotional material, 
and “tents” to be placed on restau 
rant and dining room tables. Mabel 
applauded. Thousands of copies of 
this material were shipped to Quincy. 
A staff man and a photographer were 
sent in to help and to check results. 

Willard E. Berleman, branch man 

ager for the National Biscuit Co. in 
Quincy, volunteered to take over dis 
tribution of the promotional material. 
He has eight salesmen. They covered 
not only Quincy but the surrounding 
country for 50 miles, taking in num 
crous small towns. 
Meyer, Jr., mayor of 
Quincy, stepped in with a proclama- 
tion, dedicating the week of Febru- 
ary | to 7 to Better Breakfasts be- 
cause “our most precious material re- 
source for a strong nation is the youth 
of our land,” 


(jeorge 


The 

& SENTINEL are the ONLY papers 
completely blanketing an important 
9-county segment of North Carolina. 


ABLE MABEL: Miss Mabel Ahearn, superin- 
tendent of health and physical education, 
Quincy public schools, sparked the Quincy, 
lll., Better Breakfast program, If the local 
kids eat more and grow up in better health, 
the community will say its thanks to Mabel. 


At this point the Quincy Herald- 
Whig, the city’s daily newspaper, 
joined the campaign, gave it liberal 
publicity and issued a Sunday supple- 
ment devoted to the project. Nine- 
teen advertisers bought space for a 
total of 714 inches. 

With everything in high gear, 
Mabel went to work. The Quincy 
Chamber of Commerce declared it- 
self in; the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion tossed in its weight; the city 
superintendent of schools lent his 
support; the state superintendent of 
public instruction gave a letter of in- 
dorsement; the two local radio sta- 
tions, WTAD and WGEM, bom- 
barded the air with speakers and an- 
nouncements. 

Mabel kept prodding influential 
groups, various schools, business men 
and manufacturers. Every window 
of every establishment in Quincy 
bloomed with the red-white-and-blue 
Look posters. Appliance dealers tied 
into the drive by featuring toasters 
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and broilers and other appliances that 
might be used for preparing those 
Better Breakfasts. General stores and 
furniture dedicated window 
displays, some setting up tables with 
enticing breakfasts. 

Beauty parlors 


stores 


and barbershops 
welcomed posters in their windows 
and in some instances managed to 
develop displays. Even undertakers 
who, it might be conceded, have no 
great stake in better health, willingly 
cooperated. Theaters cooperated, too. 
Some of the liquor stores took their 
bottled goods out of the windows and 
substituted Better Breakfast displays. 

One industrialist, explaining the 
enthusiastic urge, commented: “I’ve 
got to live with all the women of 
Quincy, so don’t, please, mention my 
name. What we are trying to do is to 
wake up our neglecttul housewives 
and mothers who have, we admit, 
gotten pretty darned lazy, and make 
them ashamed of themselves. 

“You know, this thing is not con- 
fined to Quincy alone. We've done 
enough research to know that homes 
from Maine to California and from 
Minnesota to the Gulf, are feeding 
their men and children badly every 
morning. They are creating a nation 
of coffee-and-toast people. We know 
that meager breakfasts mean poor 
workers in plants and factories; 
poorer students in schools. Office 
workers, stenographers and clerks 
who come to work without break- 
fast, run out for coffee, a soft drink, 
a candy bar or a nibble every fore- 
noon. 

“We know that in addition to do- 
ing inferior work, they are likely to 
be petulant and peevish. They sow 
liscord and give short answers. This 
probably extends to the housewives 
themselves in their own homes. Some- 
thing to think about, isn’t it?” 

Under the leadership of the Quincy 
Food Center Stores, a chain, grocery 
and food stores, and meat markets 
used window and interior displays 
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RANK NEWSPAPER LINAGE RANK NEWSPAPER LINAGE 
{. CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 3,546,095 . Minneapolis Star—E 2,567,098 
Dallas Times-Herald—E 3,093,102 . Washington Star—E 2,506,131 
Miami Herald—M 3,076,343 . Detroit News—E 2,502,436 
. Houston Chronicle—E 2,998,610 . St. Petersburg Times—M 2,481,850 
Buffalo Evening News—E 2,844,328 . Denver Post—E 2,473,720 
. Kansas City Times—M 2,758,483 . Akron Beacon Journal—E 2,469,031 
. Milwaukee Journal—E 2,723,402 . Rochester Times Union—E 2,435,610 
. Cleveland Press—E 2,649,278 . Portland Journal—E 2,373,416 
. New Orleans Times-Pic'une—M 2,610,703 . Sacramento Bee—E 2,356,542 
. San Diego Tribune—E 2,586,758 . Evansville Press—E 2,343,783 
. Grand Rapids Press—E 2,575,070 . Evansville Courier—M 2,336,637 
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Chicago... DAILY HERALD-AMERICAN 1,977,117 
SUNDAY TRIBUNE** 630,522 
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SUNDAY SUN.TIMES 156,855 
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and special sales to promote all the 
more solid items that should go on 
breakfast tables. 

A. kick-off breakfast was held at 
the Lincoln-Douglas Hotel Monday 
morning, February 2, attended by ap- 
proximately 175. This was the first 
breakfast of the kind in the nation 
to be sponsored by Parent-Teacher 
Association groups, A model break- 
fast was served consisting of fruit 
juice, cereal, scrambled eggs, bacon, 
potatoes, toast, rolls, jelly and coffee. 

The Cereal Institute, Chicago, pro- 
vided a speaker, Miss Fredericka 
Beinert, who said that a hearty break- 
fast, psychologically and _ biochemic- 
ally, makes adults and children alike 
feel better, live better and work bet- 
ter. State Senator Lillian Schlagen 
hauf spoke, endorsing the Better 
Breakfast program. Other speakers 
represented local groups and organiza- 
tions. 

Mabel’s flair for showmanship ap- 
peared when three school boys, dressed 
as roosters, were introduced. They 
proceeded to “crow” for better break 
fasts. Mabel had held a school-wide 
contest to find the boys who could 
imitate the crowing of roosters most 
realistically. Said Mabel: “They out- 
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crowed the best crowing roosters. 
you've got to get a little fun into 
such things.”” The boys were ap- 
plauded loudly. 

A poster-drawing contest was an- 
other feature of the promotion. Boys 
and girls in the public and parochial 
schools were divided into grade and 
age groups for the contest and cash 
prizes were awarded. 


Industry Comes Across 


Then, special Better Breakfasts 
were scheduled throughout the week. 
They were held by schools and school 
classes. The idea was to get every 
family in Quincy to talk about the 
need for more complete breakfasts. 

Mabel, who is a practical woman, 
has made a valiant effort, in spite of 
some opposition, to get pamphlets, 
booklets, reports and other material 
prepared by the food industry dis- 
tributed through Qluincy’s public 
schools. She argues her position this 
way: 

“Such organizations as the Cereal 
Institute, the Meat Institute, associa- 
tions representing the cheese, baking, 
and other food producing industries, 


the New York station 


where listeners listen 
and sponsors sell... key 
station of MUTUAL 


Broadcasting System 


packing houses and many other manu- 
facturers, have produced valuable lit- 
erature at big costs, telling the Ameri- 
can public how to eat properly. In 
my opinion, barring this important 
literature from our schools is extreme 
shortsightedness, Let’s take advantage 
of what they’ve done.” 

Besides being Quincy’s No. | spe- 
cialist in tying in comedy and drama 
with promotions, Mabel can talk the 
language of food scientists and die- 
ticians. On the subject of her research 
into the breakfasts of school children 
she has this to say: 

“‘Non-breakfast eating students are 
less alert and efficient and subject to 
fatigue more than those who have 
eaten well in the morning. Make- 
shift breakfasts run low in calories, 
protein, iron, vitamins A and C, and 
niacin. Our study has revealed that 
with the exception of vitamin C, girls 
are more likely to be lacking in these 
nutrients than boys. 

“Teen-agers would be far healthier 
if they ate more citrus fruits and 
juices, eggs, meat, milk, whole grains 
and enriched cereals. Nutrients missed 
by these students cannot be gained 
at other meals. These foods are es- 
sential to adults and children. 
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Selling's Honor Fraternity: 
Pi Sigma Epsilon 


It's winning acceptance on more college campuses. Here's 
a report on chapter activity at the University of Georgia. 


Pi Sigma Epsilon, the national 
honor fraternity in professional sales- 
manship and sales management, with 
the Alpha chapter at the University 
of Georgia, Atlanta, inducted national 
and local sales leaders at a meeting 
in connection with the recent South- 
eastern Sales and Sales Management 
Conference. 

PSE—the initials for Pi Sigma 
Epsilon—have a dual significance, ac- 
cording to Lewis F. Gordon, vice- 
president, Citizens and Southern Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta, and one of the 
founders. To the undergraduate, 
PSE means Prospective Sales Ex- 
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You need a sword—and a mighty 
powerful one—to cut yourself a piece of 


the biggest market in the country. 


WOR gives you a two-edged advantage over 
your competitors by delivering New York’s 
most powerful radio signal . . . and the most 
sales-responsive audience in its 14- 


state, 26,000,000 listener area. 


Evidence of the up-to-the-hilt impact of 
WOR is the fact that more advertisers sell 
more products via WOR than via any other 


station in America. 


Let us show you how to wield the sword ta 


sales success. Call LOngacre 4-8000 today. 


careers in professional salesmanship 
and sales management ; 


4. To stimulate improved methods 
and techniques in the field of profes 
sional salesmanship and sales manage 
ment ; 


5. To instill in its members and the 
profession high ethical standards. 


The creed of Pi Sigma Epsilon is: 
“I believe in the honor, value, and 
productivity of the Sales Profession. 
“T will be honorable, sincere, and 


ecutive. To the practitioner, initials loyal in all relations with my frater- 


signify Professional Sales Executive. 
The aims are: 


1. To promote the study of pro 
fessional salesmanship, sales manage- 
ment, and related fields in colleges 
and universities; 


2. To bring together academically 
qualified students who express a de 
sire to enter the field of professional 
salesmanship and sales management ; 


ae 
3. To encourage in colleges and 
universities courses preparing men for 


nity, my college, my business, and 
the people I serve. 

“T fully realize that my rewards, 
whatever they may be, evolve from 
my service to others under the guid- 
ance and help of God. 

“I say these words with sincerity; 
that I wil! endeavor to live by the 
principles of Pi Sigma Epsilon; that 
I value and revere the honor of fel- 
lowship in our brotherhood; that I 
will endeavor to so build myself and 
so conduct myself that I will bring 
honor to my fraternity and to my pro- 
fession.” 
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RECOGNITION: The “Humanics” program described in this article earned 
a Distinguished Service Certificate from The President's Committee on Na- 
tional Employ the Physically Handicapped Week. The receiver: S. Bruce Black, 
Liberty Mutual president (right); the donor: Vice-Admiral Ross T. Mclntire, 
commitiee chairman. It was the first such award made to an insurance firm. 


~ 


HAPPY BENEFICIARY: Lester Durning, secretary of 
a Detroit firm, who lost both legs in an accident, op- 
erates a jig saw at Liberty Mutual's Rehabilitation 
Center. He was shortly able to return to his job. 
Over 2,000 injured have been similarly rehabilitated. 


How Liberty Mutual Is Helping 
To Reduce Industrial Accidents 


This company's "Humanics" program is essentially an un- 
selfish project in the public interest. But it's also the theme 
of an advertising campaign, and it is helping the sales 


department to find and sell more insurance prospects. 


Hit by 


vising a 


a locomotive while super- 
construction job, Lester 
Durning, secretary-treasurer of W. J. 
Storen Co., Detroit, lost both legs 
below the knees. 

\fter receiving hospital care he 
entered the Liberty Mutual Rehabili- 
tation Center in Boston. Within three 
weeks his lett leg was fitted with an 
artificial limb, and three weeks late: 
his right leg. 

In another few weeks he learned 
to walk again with the aid of special 
railings and mirrors. Then he mas- 
tered walking with two canes and, 
finally, with one. 

Five months after entering the Re- 
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habilitation Center Durning walked 
into the office of S. Bruce Black, 
president of Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., Boston, to express person- 
ally his thankfulness for the complete 
rehabilitation which had enabled him 
to return to his job. 

When Durning was leaving he for- 
got his cane. Black reminded him and 
asked if he needed it. 

“Only to ward off dogs,” 
Durning. 

‘True stories such as this are used 
effectively in special national adver- 
tising by Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Co., Boston, to sell industrial and 
business executives, and the general 


replied 


public, the humaneness, importance 
and money-saving possibilities of a 
comprehensive Humanics program 
which the company has been building 
for several years in behalf of its work- 
men’s compensation insurance policy- 
holders, 

Accomplishments in the rehabilita- 
tion field have been outstanding. 
Over 2,000 seriously injured men 
and women have been rehabilitated 
in the company’s center in Boston. 
The majority have returned to their 
former jobs, and a large percentage 
to better ones. So conclusively have 
the invaluable benefits of this center 
been demonstrated that a second one 
has been opened in Chicago. This, 
like the Boston center, has the latest 
accident therapy equipment and_ is 
staffed by specialists. 

National recognition in the field 
was accorded Liberty recently when 
President Black was presented a Dis- 
tinguished Service Certificate by 
Vice-Admiral Ross T. McIntire, re- 


tired, chairman of The President’s 
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““You can’t sit on the news!” 


In 1940, The Wall Street Journal cir- 

culation was 29,000. Today it’s 255,000 
and still climbing! 

said Chairman 

news of business 


“Like any news, 
Robert M. Feemster, 
is worthless unless it’s fresh! 


“We set out to make The Wall Street 
Journal the truly national business daily 
—one that would reach executive desks 
all over the country on the same morn- 
ing. We first decentralized our printing 
plants publishing in New York, San 
Francisco, Chicago and Dallas. But we 
still couldn't deliver fresh news from 
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Robert M. Feemster, Chairman of Exec. Comm., Dow-Jones G& Co., Ine. 


these points without the fastest, most 
reliable shipping service 
“That's why we called in Air Express 

Now, 6500 pounds of Wall Street 
Journals go Air Express daily. Only 
hours later they're in a score of other 
major cities. And on practically every 
shipment, Air Express rates are the 
lowest in the field. 

We knew we could build circula 
tion. We knew we had the news and 
features vital to American business. Our 
problem is to deliver the papers! Air 
Express helps solve it! If you're build- 


ing circulation or sales, look into Air 
Express rates and benefits.” 


“SAR ORES 


GETS THERE FIRST 


Division of Railway Express Agency 
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What's best for the buyer is best for you... 


...and there's only one way to be sure he'll have your catalog handy, always. 
Send it to him pre-filed in a bound collection of catalogs. 

The whole Sweet's idea of providing buyers with bound collections 
of manufacturers’ catalogs, classified and indexed for easy use, came from 
the needs of specifiers and buyers, It has succeeded because manufacturers 
found they could sell easier when they made it easier for buyers to locate 
information about their products. 

Right now 1,480 industrial marketers use Sweet’s facilities to make their 
catalogs instantly accessible to the people most likely to need information 
about their products in the following markets: Product Engineering, 

Plant Engineering, General Construction, Industrial Construction, 
Light Construction. 

The Sweet’s man in your locality will be glad to show you how other 
industrial marketers use Sweet's facilities to be sure their catalogs are 
really accessible to their prospects. 


Sweet’s Catalog Service 


designers, producers and distributors of manufacturers’ market-specialized catalogs 
DIVISION OF F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 

119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 
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Committee on National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week. It 
was the first time in its five-year his- 
tory that an insurance company had 
been cited by the Committee. 

The program, however, has not 
been limited to rehabilitation. It deals 
with the entire accident problem, ex- 
plains Black. “It assumes,” he says, 
“that if certain accidents persist de- 
spite machine guarding and _ other 
measures designed to protect the job 
environment, their causes must be 
sought within men themselves. Hu- 
manics, therefore, deals with human 
as well as environmental hazards. 

“Humanics further co-ordinates in 
one program activities which prevent 
loss, and those which operate through 
medical care and rehabilitation to re- 
duce disability, lost time and expense 
when an accident occurs.” 

In addition to telling a dramatic 
story of some phase of this program, 
each special advertisement — to dis- 
tinguish it from the regular national 
advertising of Liberty Mutual—out- 
lines five important non-rehabilitation 
phases of the program. These are: 


Industrial engineering: to eliminate 
physical and mechanical hazards, es- 
tablish safe methods and practices. 


Industrial hygiene: to insure a 
healthful working environment. 


Industrial preventive medicine: to 
protect the worker's physical fitness. 


Claims Medical Service: by emi- 
nent specialists to facilitate the rapid 
recovery of injured workers. 


_As the advertisements indicate, the 
aim of the company is not entirely 
altruistic. Advertising plays up such 
phrases as “Better Compensation In- 
surance Protection at Lower Cost 
. » « Through Humanics.” In other 
words, the program saves life, limb 
and money for Liberty Mutual’s 
workmen’s compensation policyhold- 
ers; indirectly it reduces total costs 
for accidents for the company. 


100% among biggest-buying 


families with children! 


«ay THIS SEAL UPS SALES! 


Advertisements are appearing about 
once a month in full-page space and 
sometimes in two-page spreads in 
Business Week. Full-pages are also 
used in Time magazine on five or six 
occasions a year. Moderately large 
advertisements are inserted from time 
to time in The Wall Street Journal. 

Advertisements also indicate that 
an Industrial Engineering Division 
set up to help policyholders eliminate 
physical and mechanical hazards goes 
much further than merely advising 
the putting of guards on dangerous 
machines—the popular conception of 
the limits of such work. While the 
company in that field redesigns and 
remodels dangerous machines, it also 
operates more and more extensively 
in the category of “invisible” guards. 

For example, one of the special 
advertisements told of an older plant 
worker who began all at once to ac- 
quire a bad accident record. It wasn’t 
because his machine lacked proper 
guards. Liberty Mutual found that 
he had to climb three flights of stairs 
each morning to reach his job station, 
and that left him nervous, exhausted 
and “accident prone.” Simply by 
changing his job location, his valuable 
skill was retained — without further 
accidents. 


Industrial Health Projects 


A special Industrial Hygiene De- 
partment has been set up to work on 
healthful environmental matters in 
the factory. An instance of how it 
produces constructive results is pro- 
vided by an experience in a Massa- 
chusetts factory. Several employes 
suddenly became ill. A representative 
of Liberty’s Industrial Hygiene De- 
partment hurried to the spot. Air 
sampling and analysis showed concen- 
trations of poisonous lead 20 to 40 
times the maximum safety limit. 
Toxic fume respirators were brought 
into the emergency and there were no 
further cases of lead poisoning. 

Industrial hygiene measures did 
not stop there. Further study showed 
that the hazard could be controlled 
by exhaust ventilation, and fans were 
installed to overcome the trouble and 
to eliminate the wearing of respir- 
ators. 

Liberty Mutual’s Humanics work 
in the industrial preventive medicine 
field is well illustrated by its work 
in a Rhode Island textile plant, 
where many man-days were being 
lost because of infections developing 
as a result of minor injuries. The 
company assisted in hiring an experi- 
enced in-plant nurse and aided her in 
setting up a program, Man-days lost 


in one year as a result of infections 
dropped to zero, and savings in labor 
costs caused by absenteeism were esti- 
mated at $47,000. 

Another special Humanics adver- 
tisement cited an example of the activ- 
ities of the Claims Medical Service. 
A shuttle car operator had suffered 
a fractured leg and severe thigh and 
internal injuries in a mine explosion. 
His chances for survival looked slim 
because the hospital and medical 
facilities in the little city were inade- 
quate to handle the case. A Liberty 
Mutual representative quickly ar- 
ranged by telephone to have the man 
transported in a plane to a big-city 
hospital 500 miles away. Blood trans- 
fusions and the attention of three 
specialists saved the man’s life. 


It Pays a Dividend 


The Claims Medical Service sec- 
tion of the program has a network 
of local medical and surgical services 
throughout the country. It also has a 
unique system of medical advisors, 
and 35 specialists in orthopedics and 
fracture surgery, with offices in key 
cities throughout the country, are re- 
tained to study cases which do not 
readily respond to treatment. 

But does the Humanics program 
pay off from a sales point of view, 
as well as from the humane and cost- 
saving angles? Liberty Mutual, the 
largest seller of workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance in the country, is doing 
more and more business in this cate- 
gory yearly. Premiums in that field 
in 1951 were $87,471,421, up from 
$71,099,167 the previous year. 

There seems to be a definite cor- 
relation between the rise in work- 
men’s compensation business and the 
Humanics program. The first special 
advertisement pulled over 200 in- 
quiries and subsequent ones are draw- 
ing an ever-increasing number. In- 
quiries are made not only of the home 
offices in Boston, but through the 
more than 130 branches in every 
state in the country. 

Before Humanics advertisements 
were run, the company experienced 
considerable difficulty in getting leads 
for workmen’s compensation § insur- 
ance. Voluntary inquiries from pros- 
pects were few. 

Salesmen effectively use copies of 
advertisements to convince prospects 
for workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance in their districts that Liberty 
Mutual is the best choice—not only 
because its Humanics program is a 
public service, but because of the sub- 
stantial savings which result. 
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A Report 


On Advertising In Detroit: 


1,242,580 


Lines Of Advertising Were Carried 
By The Detroit News In 1952 


Here are Detroit’s 1952 


3-paper linage figures: 


THE NEWS 19,073,488 Lines 
Free Press 10,292,143 Lines 
Times 10,586,259 Lines 


\DVERTESING 


THE NEWS 5,241,089 Lines 
Free Press 2,792,761 Lines 
Times 3,184,686 Lines 


IFIED ADVERTISING 


THE NEWS 11,127,977 Lines 
Free Press 4,497,049 Lines 
Times 3,931,334 Lines 


THE NEWS 37,242,380 Lines 
Free Press 19,092,136 Lines 
Times 19,051,218 Lines 


® Media Records Figures 


The Detroit News 


| Greatest volume ever published 


by any Detroit newspaper | 


in any one year 


The leadership of The Detroit News in advertising 
pays tribute to both the singular prosperity of the dynamic 
Detroit area and the reliance which Detroit News readers 


place in this great newspaper. 


Advertising to be effective must have readership in 
volume. That The News has it, is clearly indicated by its 
circulation record. Weekdays or Sunday it reaches the 
greatest number of homes in Michigan and the Detroit 
trading area—homes where it has for years been relied upon 


as buying guide and news source. 


The News offers more for the money to both readers 
and advertisers. Its circulation and advertising leadership 
is substantiated by the 1952 record which affirms statisti- 
cally what its readers and advertisers have demonstrated by 


their patronage. 


Circulation 457,930 Weekdays; 559,134 Sundays 
A.B.C, figures, September 30, 1952 
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FACTORY-TRAINED SERVICE MEN get to the user. They're often able to spot the need 
for additional equipment or replacements, often able to spot a materials handling problem 
that can be the basis for a sales presentation. Many an extra prospect is quickly spotted. 


Why Hyster’s Customers 
Like Service-by-Contract 


It puts the responsibility for sound maintenance and repair 


up to the manufacturer. Here's how Hyster's plan works. 


A “Continuous Service” plan 
sponsored by Hyster Co., Portland, 
Ore., Peoria and Danville, IIL, is 
not only cutting costs tor customers, 
and keeping their good will, but is 
strengthening the hand of Hyster 
salesmen and furnishing them with 
leads for new business. Hyster makes 
materials handling equipment: spe- 
cifically, a line of lift trucks. 

The plan is simple: The customer 
signs a service contract under which 
Hyster outlets provide automatic 
monthly lubrication service and over- 
all checkup by factory-trained service 
men. If a service man finds a ma- 
chine must go out for a major over- 
haul, the company will loan a re- 
placement machine at a special low 
rate. 

There was a time at the begin- 
ning, five years ago, when customers 
had to be sold the idea of signing a 
service contract with a dealer or 
Hyster retail store. Now the word is 
getting around, and such agreements 
for continuous service are being re- 
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quested — along with Hyster equip- 
ment. 

It has proved so welcome (‘‘down”’ 
time of rolling equipment is reduced 
materially at substantial financial sav- 
ings in plant operation) that Hyster 
service men often find themselves 
servicing competitive makes of lift 
and other industrial trucks. But 
these situations often do not last 
long. Hyster salesmen have learned 
to take advantage of such opportuni- 
ties to place their own rolling equip- 
ment. 

Philip Hill, general sales man- 
ager, recalls that this integrated 
service system followed approximately 
three years after the start of a well- 
organized parts department shortly 
after war’s end, At that time con- 
tinuous service was designed as an 
aid to sales of parts with actual serv- 
icing to be done at near cost. 

“We knew there was bound to be 
an assist in selling lift trucks, too, 
but we didn’t know how much,” 


Hill recalls. 


Today he lists continuous service 
as a right arm of the sales force. “It’s 
one of our biggest selling points, gives 
customers more for their money and 
less down time.” 

The average service man’s report, 
made after each check of a machine, 
is more lucrative in hot tips than a 
racing form. 

For instance, Al Owen, Western 
division service manager at the Port- 
land factory and home office, receives 
more than 900 reports every month. 
He reads each one carefully. Often 
they reveal a customer’s actual but 
perhaps unrealized need for another 
machine. Perhaps a machine of an- 
other make is due to be replaced—by 
a Hyster. Such timely tips are passed 
on to the sales department and 
routed to the proper dealer or Hyster 
company outlet. 

As Jack Lewis, general parts and 
service manager, points out, “our 
service men are in the plant talking 
to men who actually operate our 
machines, and to foremen who de- 
pend on them to keep production 
lines going or goods moving out of 
warehouses to meet strict schedules. 
They often find circumstances where 
our sales force can be of real value 
both to Hyster and to the customer. 

“For instance, a heavily-overloaded 
truck, a dead giveaway because of 
added maintenance costs, indicates 
need for a change in plant operating 
procedure—or for another truck.” 

Such things aren’t easily discov- 
ered by the average salesman in his 
calls on the purchasing agent or plant 
superintendent out in the main office. 
With tips from the service man, a 
salesman can approach management 
with valuable information and a con- 
vincing sales talk. That has become 
practice, not theory. 

Says Lewis: “There’s another 
angle, too. Service men, working on 
the actual job, can pick up or origin- 
ate ideas that make equipment more 
salable, ideas that fit Hyster equip- 
ment better for specialized needs.” 

Some of these ideas include a multi- 
position hydraulic system for lift 
truck arms to make them more adapt- 
able for handling casks. It has proved 
useful for other types of handling. 
New types of trailers, a new boom 
for the company’s “Karry Krane,” 
and even a special ramp for loading 
and unloading from railroad freight 
cars are among ideas passed along to 
production and sales. 

Salesmen in every industry cringe 
at the thought of that bugaboo of 
machinery manufacturers—the inex- 
perienced operator who piles up ex- 
cessive maintenance costs and unnec- 
essary “down” time to eat into costly 
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The “Kitchen Engineer” 
with her Reynolds 
Wrap, knows and 
demands aluminum 
foil packaging! 


zy 


pel! ... THAT MAKES 


KOUNTY KIST SALES SHINE! 


Women’s eyes are caught by the gleam, 
Their hands reach impulsively for Kounty 
Kist brand Peas. And they buy again and 
again because they discover ‘‘a great value 
in good eating” . . . the peas are as good 
as the glowing green label Jooks/ 

So the sales curve curls upward . . . as it 
has ever since this can appeared in an 
aluminum foil label back in 1947. That's 
the story of every performer in ‘The 
Greatest Sales Show on Earth” . . . the 
nation-wide supermarket display of 
Reynolds Aluminum Foil Packaging. 
Wider markets . . . faster sales! 

In the case of these canned peas, the rea- 
son is eye-appeal . . . the gleam of alumi- 


num foil, with the glowing richness of 
Reynolds color-gravure printing... 
beauty that stays clean and bright through 
all conditions of shelf life. For many 
other products this advantage is coupled 
with the unequalled protection of 
Reynolds Aluminum Foil... to keep 
cookies five times fresher, to keep dried 
fruits at their best, to maintain factory- 
freshness of sugar-coated cereals. 


To whichever class your product belongs, 
it will sell better in self-selling Reynolds 
Aluminum Foil Packaging. Let us show 
you. Call the nearest Reynolds Sales Office. 
Or write Reynolds Metals Company, 
General Sales Office, Louisville 1, Ky. 


NOLDS ALUMINUM 


SEE “MISTER PEEPERS,” starring Wally Cox, Sundays, NBC-TV « HEAR “FIBBER McGEE and MOLLY,” Tuesdays, NBC Radio Network 
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production schedules. Hyster sales- 
men breathe easier on that score now, 
too. 

It has always been policy to send 
a dealer representative along with 
each new truck to explain proper 
operation to the operator and super- 
visors. This works well until the 
experienced operator moves on to 
another job and a half-trained man 
takes his place, finds he is unable to 
get 100% machine efficiency. In such 
instances, the inarticulate machine 
usually gets more than its share of 
blame. 

But with Hyster, service men are 
on the job at least within days after 
a new operator takes over. A quick 
demonstration and a_ few expert 
words of advice and things continue 
smoothly, ‘The way is paved for fu- 
ture sales. Chances of customer 
squawks are greatly reduced. 


Details of Plan 


And how is all this accomplished ? 

Suppose, for example, the company 
is ready to organize continuous 
service in a new outlet—there are 
now 35 retail dealers in the contin- 
ental United States, Alaska, Hawaii 
and Canada, plus seven company- 
owned retail stores that buy their 
equipment from the factory, in the 
same way as an independent store. 
Export outlets throughout the free 
world operate similarly. 

First, a factory representative calls 
on the dealer, equipped with projector 
and slides to show just what such 
service means and what advantage 
can be taken of it. It is timed so that 
service and parts men can attend one 
of the four-day factory service 
schools held regularly at Portland 
or Danville. Here equipment is com- 
pletely dismanteled and reassembled. 
Charts, graphs, lectures and explana- 
tions of special tools are included in 
the course of study. There were 22 
men from Alaska, western Canada 
and the 11 western states at the 
Portland course at the end of 1952, 
and 50 from the eastern division met 
shortly after at Danville. 

Then on a regular basis, some- 
times weekly, “partsgrams’” and 
“servicegrams” (short reports on new 


techniques and new equipment), go . 


directly to service men on the job to 
keep them informed about new de- 
velopments. 

Factory service men regularly con- 
tact dealers and their men in the field, 
seeing each at least once every three 
months. One or more times a year 
all service men come to one of the 
factories for a refresher course. 
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Contract Terms 

Both Hyster and its customers find it 
desirable to spell out in a formal con- 
tract just what services Hyster's mechanics 
are prepared to render. 


In the field, dealers invite person- 
nel from customers’ plants to meet- 
ings, to pass on information. Besides 
helping to eliminate maintenance 
troubles, this also brings customers 
“into the Hyster family, which in- 
cludes our salesmen,” it is explained. 

From the dealer’s standpoint, he 
signs customers on a brief service 
contract (usually no more than two 
pages), which calls for a specified 
type of maintenance at a stated cost. 
Usually it is as low as $10 per unit 
for each visit for lubrication, oil 
change and necessary preventive serv- 
ice. This varies with labor costs in 
different sections of the country. 
Sometimes it varies with the custom- 
er’s distance from the dealer under a 
zone system of charges. 

In any event, service trucks are 
equipped for pressure lubrication, 
carry all the usually needed replace- 
ment parts, even have extra tires and 
tire repair equipment. The idea is to 
prevent return trips to the “office” 
for extra parts and thus prolong 
repair time in case of a breakdown. 


On-the-Spot Service 


As a result salesmen can point with 
pride to the fact that, in case of 
breakdown, operations need not be 
held up for days while parts are 
secured from the factory or a distant 
dealer. A service truck in the area 
can do the job quickly. It’s a selling 
point that has become even more 
important as the break-even point of 
many operations creeps closer to 
gross income, 

Of course, not all Hyster’s sales 
gains since the service was started 
can be credited to the service, but the 
company admits it has been an impor- 
tant factor. 

The increase in domestic civilian 
business alone from 1948 to January 
1, 1952, was 203 1/3%. Current 
fiscal year totals are not complete at 
this writing, and multi-million-dollar 
defense contracts, company divisions 
other than industrial truck, and ex- 
port, are not included. 

The sales department at Hyster is 
not unhappy. 


It is hereby agreed to maintain sched- 
uled service on the following Industrial 
Trucks: 

Model 


Serial No. Location 


The service will be at regular intervals 
of commencing 
for a period of one year for the sum of 
$10.00 per unit per visit. 

This agreement may be cancelled at 
any time by either party upon notification 
by mail. 

The following operations are to be per- 
formed by our service mechanic: 

Change or add oil as needed 

Check and adjust spark plugs 

Check fuel pump 

Check gas lines and strainers 

Check carburetor 

Replace oil filters as needed 

Check fan and belts 

Check radiator hoses 

Check distributor, rotor, and points 

Check condenser, coil, wiring 

Check and adjust timing 

Check and service battery 

Check generator 

Check cables, horn, lights, starter 

Check wiring, voltage regulator 

Check & lubricate transmission and dif- 

ferential 

Check and adjust clutch 

Check release bearing 

Check and adjust brakes 

Add brake fluid as needed 

Check hydraulic drive belts, oil level, 

hoist packings, tilt cylinders, control 
valves 

Check and adjust steering 

Check and inflate tires 

Contract price covers above operations 
ONLY. Additional charge made for all 
oil or grease supplied with the exception 
of chassis lubricant. Repair parts fur- 
nished by us to be charged for and billed 
at established prices. Only materials of 
the highest quality will be used. 

*Machines to be serviced shall be made 
available to our mechanic upon his ar- 
rival at your plant. Waiting time will be 
charged for at the rate of $3.50 per hour. 
(Time to be charged after 15 minutes of 
waiting.) 

Our mechanic’s hours are from 8:00 
A.M. until 4:00 P.M., overtime at time 
and one-half prevailing rate will be 
charged. (This with the understanding 
that our mechanic will arrive in time to 
complete the service, the truck being made 
available as per paragraph.*) 

Our mechanics are covered with ade- 
quate workmen’s compensation and public 
liability insurance. 

We will bill you for services 
rendered, invoices to be accompanied with 
signed service report for each call made. 
Terms will be net. (Any taxes required 
by law will be added to charges estab- 
lished elsewhere in this agreement.) 

A responsible party shall inspect ma- 
chine upon completion of work done and 
shall accept same by signing the service 
man’s record. 

This agreement supersedes any other 
agreement between us, either expressed 
or implied. Your signature in the space 
provided below indicates your acceptance 
of all terms and conditions stated herein. 
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If it has metal in it, 
it’s made in a Metalworking plant 


biggest industrial market in the world 


If you sell to Metalworking 


your advertising belongs in 


STEEL @ Penton Building @ Cleveland 13, Ohio = my 4 A PENTON PUBLICATION 


“Bill, that’s what I call 
professional 


You’ll never know how professional the sound you record on your 
tape recorder can be, until you use Soundcraft Magnetic 
Recording Tape. You’ll be thrilled by Soundcraft high-fidelity, 
delighted by the true-to-life reproduction. 
Soundcraft engineers are engaged in constant research 
for new methods, materials, processes. As a result, 
SOUNDCRAFT MAGNETIC RECORDING TAPE sound engineers throughout the industry — recording studios, 
Top quality for top fidelity. The kind of high-fidelit radio and television stations, motion picture studios 
you always associate with professionals. “ign est ey — demand Soundcraft Magnetic Recording Tape for the 
performance perfection they need. 
Next time you visit your nearest dealer, ask for 
Soundcraft Tape. Hear for yourself the professional 
FOR HOME MOVIE MAKERS! results of the sound you record. 
Wonderful Way to Make 


“Talkies” oF REEVES 


Soundcraft Magna-Stripe® lets you 4 

make sound movies as easily and ' 

inexpensively as silent films, Add . 

sound to old silent films. Erase and | CORP. 


change the sound any time at all! Dept. C, 10 East 52nd Street, N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


Magna-Stripe service is available 


to you at your photographic store. FREE! SOUNDCRAFT BOOKLETS 
Ask your dealer about it. ; Complete information on Soundcraft 
Magnetic Recording Tape and Magna-Stripe. 

Yours for the asking — just write! 


—prinewise 
SCAN-A-GRAVINGS 


~ 


THE SCAN-A-VAN, a com- 
plete photography and engrav- 
ing department on wheels. 
Pulled up to door of news- 
paper or printing plant, it 
helps Fairchild Camera and 
Instrument Corp., Syosset, L. 
I, N.Y., demonstrate how 
company’s Scan-a-graver can 
turn out photo engravings 
electronically. 


Mobile Units Bring Product 
And Prospect Face to Face 


More and more manufacturers are 
taking to the road, putting their con- 
sumer and industrial products into 
demonstration coaches and trailers. 
Object: Go where prospects are, 
show them product samples, applica- 
tions, benefits; let them see how it 
works and why. 

Coaches like the Fairchild Instru- 
ment unit pictured on this page, and 
the G-E traffic control demonstrator 
on the following page, are actually 
traveling classrooms, where prospec- 
tive users get a close look at equip- 
ment and practical instruction at the 
same time. Other coaches, like 


Reynolds Metals’ (SM, Nov. 1, p. 
89), are miniature _ laboratories, 
packed with processing devices and 
production gear—to show how prod- 
uct is made, shaped and finally put to 
use. Company benefits in public rela- 
tions, identification and grass-roots 
pulse-taking are obvious. Sooner or 
later most coaches pay for themselves 
in direct sales. Outstanding example 
is house trailer of Wilson Plastics, 
Inc., Sandusky, O., which shows sam- 
ples, refining and molding techniques 
of company’s plastic tile (SM, Feb. 
1, p. 77). In 300 showings, Wilson 


took 900 orders, expects more. 


INSIDE SCAN-A-VAN trained crew works out local picture coverage and 
tailors complete photo engraving job to editor’s specifications. There’s a 
workroom containing proof press and saw; a darkroom appointed with 
stainless steel sink, water system. Depending on type of prospect and prob- 
lems he faces, coach team can pull off a hatful of promotions geared to 
local situation. Three of five newspapers visited by coach have signed 
contracts for electronic engraving machine. Note fluorescent lighting, spot- 
lights and illustrations. General Displays, Philadelphia, designed interior; 
built by Gerstenslager Co., Wooster, O., coach cost $20,000. Van is now on 


East Coast trip. 
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. We investigated 22 re- 
search organizations ... 
Western Union was selected 
because of . . . extensive cov- 
erage... speed...and the 
least cost.”’ 


You, too, can 
profit from 
Western Union 


MARKET SURVEYS 


Fast, efficient way 
to check consumer 
attitudes and 
brand preferences. 
Call on Western 
Union for local, 
sectional, or nation-wide sur- 
veys—conducted by over 2,000 
per sal gains on-the-ground 
offices throughout the country. 


Other Western Union Services 

@ DISTRIBUTION—F ast distribution by mes- 
senger service. 

@ CIRCULATION VERIFICATION—Checks titles, 
buying influence and addresses. 

@ PUBLIC OPINION POLLS—Spot checks on 
media coverage and consumer prefer- 
ences. 

@ “OPERATOR 25" — Enables advertisers to 

give prospects the names of local deal- 


ers by telephone...provides missing link 
between advertiser and consumer. 


For further information on any or all 
these special services, call your 


local office of WESTERN 
UNION 


"YONNE SAYS:— Don't take off for 
Timbucktoo 
When you've a market 
test to do. 

Just heed this good 
suggestion, Pard 
Bayonne’s right here 
in your front yard. 


NEW YORK'S 


» No.1 
\) TEST MARKET 


""Bayonne cannot be sold from the outside’ 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 


Nitto sy BOGNER & MARTIN 


“TT” is for Teacher 


And her voice is the 
voice of authority 


When teacher speaks 26,000,000 
kids are listening! Though they 
may not all admit their affection, 
they invariably hold her word as 
the “last word.” And what she says 
goes home to 10,000,000 families. 
You could tell her the story of your 
product, your company, your asso- 
ciation or your business philosophy, 
in the advertising pages of her of- 
ficlal magazine and make a power- 
ful impression. No other medium-— 
at any price—can reach this vast 
influence group. There are 866,000 
teachers and officials who are sub 
seribers to State Teachers Maga- 
zines in 44 states 

You can reach some or all of them 
with your advertising message. For 
details write Miss Georgia C. Raw- 
son, Executive Vice-President, State 
Teachers Magazines, 309 N. Michi 
gan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois 


State 


TEACHERS 
Magazines 


HOW CAN YOU 
PROVE READERSHIP? 


Not with slanted surveys, charts or 
fantastic claims . . . but only by 
actual sales by advertisers in the 
mail order field, whose ears hear 
nothing but the cash register! And 
mail order ads in the V.F.W. MAGA- 
ZINE keep cash registers ringing 
‘round the country! The proven loyal 
readers of the V.F.W. MAGAZINE 
make up well over a million BUYING 
CUSTOMERS. The V.F.W. MAGA- 
ZINE will pay off for you. Give it a 
try and you'll see why .. . the 
V.F.W. MAGAZINE has earned “re- 
peat’ mail order pull month after 
month! 
For sample issue and complete 
information, write: 


Dan B. Jesse, Ir. & Associates, Inc, 
Advertising Directors 
10 East 43rd Street 
New York 17, New York 


INTO LOCAL COMMUNITIES 
goes General Electric's traffic — 
control equipment coach to : BENERAL ( ceca 

show public works officials Lasietttns enespitgan 
and traffic engineers the com- er 
pany’s latest traffic signals, 
beacons and pre-timed con- 
trollers and timers. “Traffic 
schools” are conducted aboard, 


giving emphasis to “screw- 
driver” instructive sessions. 


fe 


os 


| 2 = 


\ m 


A SAMPLE of what local trafic engineers examine, this equipment, 
built into coach wall, is actually set in motion, so that local officials 
can see how equipment works under simulated traffic conditions. G-E 
engineers do the explaining. Coach has 30,000-mile tour ahead of it, 
will visit each of G-E’s 12 districts. District traffic control specialist 
arranges invitations to municipal officials. There’s room inside (220 
sq. ft.) for a dozen people; four rows of tuck-away seats, a water 
cooler, fluorescent lights, air conditioner and gasoline heaters keep 
guests comfortable. A 3,500-watt generator supplies power for lights, 
exhibits. 


CONVERTED TO THEATER, projection screen and 35-mm slide pro- 
jector swings into place for visual demonstrations. Stationary podium, 
located at coach front, is used by instructor while school is in session. 
Coach’s exhibits made by Gardner Displays, Pittsburgh; powered by 
Ford truck motor, coach is built by Gerstenslager Co., Wooster, O. 
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A 


Aoaliut aides make it cadiorle get 


muy oli sory acrota le our ditnibulorns” 


Saye H. H. SEAY JR., vice-president and sales manager 
Bell Sound Systems, Inc., Columbus, Ohio 


| sponge crs manufactured by Bell Sound Systems, Inc., 
are too heavy and bulky to carry, and catalogs do not 
do justice to their beauty and sales appeal. Sales manager, 
H. H. Seay Jr., however, has found Stereo-REALIsT indis- 
pensable in his sales contacts. He uses the REALIsT both to 
photograph his complete line in full, natural color and 
three dimensions, and to take pictures of his distributors. 

REALIST pictures are the next best thing to displaying 
the actual product itself, because this precision-built 
camera duplicates exactly what you see with your eyes. 

Why not consider using the REALIsT as a visual sales 
aid in your business ? Chances are it will do the job better, 
at lower cost than you now believe possible. If you 
haven't seen REALIST pictures, ask your camera dealer or 
commercial photographer to show you some. Or for free 
folder on its business applications write: Davin WHIT! 
CoMPANY, 385 W. Court St., Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin. 


Silvrscreen 


{! oJ $3950 i“ 
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Specially-designed for proper stereo projection 
absolutely 
buttons 


ST9ITAS ; ' reflection 
REALIST ‘ j packs neatly inside attractive, tubular 


$159.00 (tax inc.) 


cvmeli@ alist 


THE CAMERA THAT SEES THE SAME AS YOU 


_ Cameras, Viewers, Projectors, and Accessories are products 
al the David White Company, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin, 


NEW REALIST SILVRSCREEN 


Elastic screen stretches 
flat, attaches easily to lightweight frame with Quick-Snap 


Surface is powdered aluminum bonded firmly for maximum 


Built-in tilt control directs reflected light to audience. Frame 


carrying case. Also available: 


9” floor model with adjustable stand, 


Coming... 

A $1 Million Hoist in Sales 
When Gossard Digs in 

At Point-of-Purchase 


These factors contributed: 

1. Better merchandising of advertis- 
ing. 

. A new cooperative advertising 


policy. 
. Design of newsworthy new items. 


. Improved training at the retail 


level. 
. A new-account incentive plan. 
By Wayne Baudette 


Director of Sales 
The H. W. Gossard Co. 


in Sales Management 
March 15 


agazine with 


" 
The only ation among 


100 of 
biggest buying 
milies with chil 


its circul 


dren! 
far 


1,500,000 svoreniee 


- Bo 
beginning with Sept, ‘53 ~no increase in base rate! 


Every HAIRE Trade Paper 
is TOPS in its trade 


atl 
HANDBAGS 


COSMETICS 
ye tet POILETRIES 


“1170 Broadway + New York 1, N. Y 


NOT MUCH BIGGER than a book of matches, here is a compact 
sampling of kitchen cabinet top materials, worth more than a ~ 
thousand words to Youngstown Kitchens dealers, Mullins Manu- 
facturing Corp., Warren, O. Theory: Modern housewives want 
kitchens to reflect “high-fashion” taste in style, color. Dealers 
bring fashion into kitchen by handing prospects material samples 
of every base cabinet top offered by Youngstown. Housewife can 
see 11 colors, feel 11 materials and textures, and can make a more 
accurate color-scheme choice on basis of what she sees. Before 
sample swatch idea, dealers couldn’t store or display larger panels 
effectively, and carrying 11 big panels to housewife’s home was 
out of question. Swatch can be stored neatly in a drawer, or it can 
be left on counter of display kitchen. And the representative 
samples are small enough to fit into a salesman’s pocket. Other 
advantages: salesman can now show customer how pliable mate- 
rials are, how well they stand up under shock, or how any of the 
colors appear against white cabinet finishes. Samples are held 
together with gold chain. 


WHAT'S INSIDE a heating unit? Heater distributors for Magic 
Chef, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. (oil home heaters), can visually take 
apart burners, show their salesmen inside workings. Transparent 
overlay sheets, each showing a burner part, make step-by-step 
breakdown possible. Book is prepared in logical sequence: first, 
product story; then comes feature story, and finally, the promo- 
tional story and materials. 
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i f 
what happens here (Be conrnn 


a ee 


is successfully 
carried out 


fr PORT-A-VIEW 


for 35mm. color slides 


makes New Sales, More Sales 


ALL IN ONE COMPACT 
FOLDING UNIT 
Projector, Automatic 
Slide Changer, 

Viewing Screen, 
Unconditionally 
guaranteed 


54995 


Discounts on 
quantity purchases 


Eveready 
Case 


$14.95 
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The sales program you so carefully planned . . . so carefully worked out... 
can now be presented exactly as you want it at the buyer’s desk. For here is the 
perfect visual sales medium to tell your story in color — clearly, brilliantly, more 
effectively. Equip each of your salesmen with this “sales manager.” There’s an FR 
PORT-A-VIEW awaiting your toughest test. Give it a 30-day free trial. Mail coupon 
or call today. 


Mott Coupon Today or Phone for Free 30-Day Trial) 


THE FR CORPORATION 
951 Brook Avenue Phone: CYpress 3-5400 
New York 56, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Kindly send me your PORT-A-VIEW for a free 30-day trial. 


Name__ 
Title__ 
Company . ae —— 


Address___ —_ 


eee , 5 . Zone___ State___ 
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in Pennsylvania? 


Cash ... lots of it... is handed Pennsylvania farmers by a long line-up 
of buyers for a vast variety of products — all year long! 


Wide diversification — and productivity that puts Pennsylvania among 
the ten top states — keeps farm income high and steady, month after month. 
That keeps buying power strong and steady, too. 


Your best way to reach — and sell — this rich, steady market is through 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, dedicated to Pennsylvania farming and pre- 
ferred by 4 out of 5 Pennsylvania farm families. 


There are few states where farmers have so much to sell al/ the time — 
can buy so much so regularly as in Pennsylvania. However, two others are 
similar, with the same income steadiness, the same big buying power — Ohio 
and Michigan, served by the OHIO FARMER and MICHIGAN FARMER. 
Get the full facts on all three. Write T1013 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 14, O. 


(Percent Farm Cash Income Received Each Month) 
Advertise in PENNSYLVANIA 94% 97% oy 


1% 7e% orm 03% 87% f 64% 64% 


— Set ne fet 
Where it’s QP aaa | 


all year ‘round! 


initil | ee | 


Jon. Feb. Mar. Apr May June july Aug Sept Oct Nov. Dec 


Based on eight-year study of Pennsylvania Farm 
Income — 1940 through 1947 
(Government payments not included) 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
THE OHIO FARMER, Cleveland, Ohio 
MICHIGAN FARMER, East Lansing, Mich. 
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“TACOMA MARKET 
IS WORTH MUCH OF 
OUR SALES EFFORT 


. . « and Seattle Promotions 
are not sufficient 
to do the job”’ 


says 
Harold S. Waller 


Seattle Manager 
MAILLIARD & SCHMIEDELL 


Food Brokers, with offices in Seattle, 
Spokane, Portland, San Francisco 
and los Angeles 


“It didn’t take long to find out 
that the Tacoma market is 
worth every bit of our sales and 
promotional efforts. It is a vital 
part of the prosperous and 
growing Pacific Northwest and 
important to our over-all busi- 
ness”, Mr. Waller said. “When 
discussing sales problems with 
our principals, we always ask for 
the same promotional consider- 
ation for Tacoma as we expect 
for Seattle. While only 30 miles 
from Seattle, Tacoma remains 
a distinct and different market 
and without it, the great Pacific 
Northwest is not completely 
covered.” 


Think twice about Tacoma! It's a 
separate, distinct, important mar- 
ket. It's covered ONLY by the 
dominant News Tribune. That's 
why—on Puget Sound—you need 
BOTH Seattle and Tacoma cov- 
erage every time. Ask Sawyer, 
Ferguson, Walker Co. 


Vii Z0MA 


News Tribune 


and KTNT TV-AM-FM 
Transit Radio 


WHAT ARE THE BENEFITS of Baldwin-Hil! Powerhouse cement? It’s 
an insulating cement, used where thermal protection is necessary—in 
boilers, ducts, feed water heaters and like equipment. But how can you 
“explain” cement to a power engineer? Baldwin-Hill, Trenton, N.J., 
makers of heat and cold insulations, have successfully introduced the 
product to leading utilities, refineries and boiler manufacturers with 
this kit. It contains miniature trowel, plastic bag filled with Powerhouse 
cement, an insulation block, a plastic bottle filled with water, and 
descriptive product folders. 

Salesman spreads scrap paper on prospect's desk for protection, then 
(1) empties water into plastic bag, (2) mixes water and cemeni by 
kneading bag, (3) empties contents of bag onto insulating block and 
begins to trowel cement (“Keep the customer interested—pass him the 
trowel and let him finish the job.”’); (4) explains fast setting, and how 
quickly after troweling cement can be painted; (5) leaves trowel letter 
opener as a reminder of visit, (6) leaves Powerhouse cement folder. 

Demonstration kit is only part of the presentation; not shown, a 
larger kit, showing a miniature installation. Kit and plastic bag, Hanco 
Products Co., Philadelphia; trowel, Whitehead and Hoag Co., Newark. 


PONTIAC EXTERIOR HOUSE PAINT 


PONTIAC PAINTS A PICTURE of the line with this easel visual. 
Object: Pontiac Varnish Co., Pontiac, Mich., an independent paint 
company, wants to achieve brand acceptance outside the immediate 
sales territory. This visual is Pontiac’s way of saying, “We've been in 
the paint business for years, and we intend to stay in it.” Prior to use 
of the visual, Pontiac had nothing to show, except, of course, paint. 
Easel now gets across point of company stability by showing pictures 
of company plant site, merchandise and applications. Easel is followed 
up by small brochure which is distributed to customers for counter 
use and maintenance contact work. Prepared by Brewer-Cantelmo Co., 
Inc., 116 E. 27th St., New York City. 
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if yvowre under 35— 
the odds are one in three that you 
changed residences last year 


These are census figures reporting the moves of 31 million Ameri- 

B i P 35 cans In one year—most of them Young Adults. the on-the-move 
f if Ou re over — 18-to-35 year age group. 

U y Having moved, you know what happens after “M-Day.” You need 


they widen to new linoleum in the kitchen. New curtains for the extra bedroom. 


Paint to re-do the children’s room. In fact, you become a whole 
ha : new market by yourself in moving. 
one chance in seven Yes, in any moving story, the spotlight is on Young Adults—the 
market on which REDBOOK concentrates exclusively, They are the 
have-to-buyers with basic immediate needs for home and family 
and many of them with as yet unformed brand preferences. 
Reach them in REDBOOK ... move with them in REDBOOK . . . at 
the lowest cost per thousand of any magazine claiming to serve this 
vital field. 
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THE VITAL YEARS & Fs i aiet een THE VITAL MARKET 


Redbooks. 


America’s ONLY Mass Medium for Young Adults ~ Over 2,000,000 Circulation. vie than 5,550,000 Primary Readers 
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... then remember this... 


MICHIGAN... always good...is twice as good in the summer 
because Michigan is the Midwest’s Number 1 Vacationland! 


WJR’s powerful, influential voice thoroughly covers 
one of the richest summertime markets in the nation— 
an area that normally accounts for almost 10% of the 
nation’s sales. Give your product a real boost in sales 
this summer. Use the one single sales voice that covers 
this area effectively and economically. Use WJR, the 
Great Voice of the Great Lakes! 

For more detailed information on 

this rich summertime market, 

contact WJR or your Christal 


representative today. Or... 


Write today for this important book ! 


Radio Station WJR 
Fisher Building 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


Please send me a copy of your Michigan Vacationland Brochure. 


Almost 10% of all 


National Sales Takes 4 

Place Within WJR's ai % 

Primary Coverage A r Big 
' 


he Goodwill Station 


Watts Clear Channel 


srtten WJR Fisher Building, Detroit 2, Michigan 

— WIR Eastern Office: 665 Fifth Avenue, New York 22 
Represented Nationally by the Henry |. Christal Company 
c dian R tatives: Radio Time Sales, (Ontario) Lid. 
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From 126 Fast-Growing Markets... 
Here’s How Fedway Picked Eight 


To this new department store group the South, coast to 
coast, looked good. After making on-the-scenes studies 
of 126 middle-sized cities in || states, Fedway starts 
first “pilot stores" in Texas, New Mexico, California. 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


Where will sales efforts be most 
rewarding tomorrow ? 

Nearly one hundred cities have 
greater population and total effective 
buying income than the largest in the 
first group chosen by the new Fed- 
way Division of Federated Depart- 
ment Stores, Inc. 

But Federated has decided that 
fast-growing middle-sized cities of the 
Southwest are the best places to put 
the eight “pilot plant’’ Fedways.* 

One feature of SM’s annual Sur- 
vey of Buying Power is a ‘quality 
of market index.” This measures the 
purchasing power of people in each 
county and city against the over-all 
U.S. trend. Among the above-par 
cities in quality in the 1952 survey 
were Amarillo, Corpus Christi, 
Longview and Wichita Falls, Texas; 
Albuquerque, N.M., and Pomona, 
Cal. In fact—with index figures be- 
tween 121 and 136—effective buying 
income of these six cities was one- 
fifth to one-third better than par. 


Population Rises 80% 


Combined population of the six 
was 432,000. This was somewhat 
less than that of Dallas alone. In fact, 
individually, the city populations 
ranged downward from 117,200 in 
Corpus Christi and 104,400 in Albu- 
querque to 76,800 in Amarillo, 71,- 
500 in Wichita Falls, to 37,500 in 
Pomona and 24,700 in Longview. 

In the 1940-1950 decade, however, 
these cities added an average of 80% 
population. They have added enough 
people since 1950 to cause Fedway 
to re-examine and step up substan- 


*See “Is Fedway in Your Sales Future,” 
SM Feb. 15, 1953. 
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tially its plans to serve them. 

Thus for quality and mounting 
quantity, Fedway settled on these six. 
The two others in the first eight will 
be in the Westwood district of Los 
Angeles (which last year had a qual- 
ity index figure of 129) and in an- 
other California city as yet unan- 
nounced, 

The Corpus Christi and Wichita 
Falls stores were opened in October 
1952 and the ones in Amarillo and 
Longview in February 1953. All of 
the eight will be going concerns by 
next spring. . . 

Fedway isn’t talking about sales 
probabilities but trade sources esti- 
mate Corpus Christi and Amarillo 
each will do between $5 and $6 mil- 
lion in its first year; Wichita Falls 
about $5 million and Longview be- 
tween $2 and $3 million. 


Fedway Settles on South 


Among hundreds of thriving larg- 
er and smaller cities in various parts 
of the USA, how did big Federated 
happen to settle on these ? 

Fred Lazarus Jr., president, and 
other Federated leaders visualized a 
new chain of department stores in 
middle-sized cities which were, so to 
speak, outgrowing their _ retail 
britches. In such markets Fedway 
would provide “full department store 
service and merchandise assortment.” 

For economy and control, first 
operations should begin in one gen- 
eral area. 

But which area? Between 1929 
and 1948 the Federated folks found 
that U.S. income had risen 107%. Of 
seven major sections of the country, 
the income of three had expanded 
slower and of four faster than the 
national rate. Sharpest gains were 


made by the Southeast, 178°; Pa- 
cific Northwest, 165%, and South- 
west, 148%. As a continuous piece 
of geography the South, coast to 
coast, made the strongest showing. 

Until World War II Federated 
was composed mainly of large down 
town department stores in such major 
markets as New York, Boston, Cin- 
cinnati, Columbus and Milwaukee. 
Mostly after the war several of these 
stores—Abraham & Straus, Bloom- 
ingdale’s, Filene’s and Milwaukee 
Boston Store—established branches in 
suburban and other smaller cities. 
(F. & R. Lazarus of Columbus and 
Shillito’s of Cincinnati did not.) 
Also, since the war, Federated ac- 
quired three big-city department 
stores in the Southwest: Foley's of 
Houston, Sanger’s of Dallas, and 
Halliburton’s of Oklahoma City. 
Foley’s and Sanger’s together have 
grown to provide one-seventh of Fed- 
erated’s nearly $450 million sales 
volume. 


Suburban Branch Impact 


Federated’s own branch-store and 
southwestern trends and experience 
reenforced income and population sta- 
tistics to persuade Federated’s leaders 
to probe the potentials of middle-sized 
southern markets. 

But which southern markets ? 

Early in 1950 Morris Ginsburg, 
formerly first vice-president of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., was chosen 
president of a new Fedway Stores 
division. Karl Gerstenberg, who had 
been president of a department store 
organization in Berlin and now serves 
on Federated’s research staff, began 
a series of studies. 

These two set out to study the 
South. In the next two years they 
were to investigate personally 126 
cities in the Carolinas, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and 
California. 

First Ginsburg surveyed 86 cities 
and came back with data on them. 
From this group 40 cities were chosen 
for Gerstenberg to study in more de- 
tail. Later Gerstenberg looked into 
40 other cities not on Ginsburg’s 
itinerary, 

For the 80 cities he made prelimi- 
nary reports—each of which com- 
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No Tail gate 


Loads...° 


Everything Locked Safe Inside—the MAYFLOWER Way 


> No furniture . . . however valuable . . . need ever run 
the risk of exposure to damaging weather conditions on 
a long-distance move . . . when you order Mayflower 
Service. Nothing can ride on the tail gate, because May- 
flower vans have no tail gates. Every single piece is safely 
placed and protected inside one of Mayflower’s specially- 
designed and built, weather-proof vans. This is just an- 
other example of the precautions Mayflower has taken 
to assure complete safety for your employee’s goods .. . 
just another reason why it will pay you to standardize on 
Mayflower for your company’s personnel moves. 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY - Indianapolis 


Mayflower's organization of selected warehouse agents provides on-the-spot 
representation at the most points in the United States and Canada. Your local 
Mayflower agent is listed in the classified section of your telephone directory 


AERO 
ayflowe 
Gmertar Fimo 
NATION-WIDE FURNITURE MOVERS 


bined and compared, column by col- 
umn, data on several cities in the 
same state. In addition to informa- 
tion on industries, and their expan- 
sion plans, and on stores which might 
compete with one or more depart- 
ments in the proposed Fedways, he 
had data to offer on such factors as 
population and buying power trends, 
and even on water supply. (In the 
arid Southwest water is more valu- 
able even than oil!) 

The list of prospective markets 
then was reduced to 50. Together, 
Ginsburg and Gerstenberg went back 
to 20 of them for more thorough in- 
vestigation. Among others, factors 
covered possible downtown sites fo: 
store buildings and adjacent parking 
lots, and the flow of traffic from resi- 
dential areas and the rest of the trad- 
ing area to the center of the city. 

Finally definite and detailed ‘real 
estate” studies were made. 

All of this work, Gerstenberg em- 
phasizes, had to be done secretly: “If 
word got around that we were look- 
ing for a site for a new department 
store, real estate prices suddenly 
would soar. That city would be lost 
to us.” 


More Detailed Reports 


As experience developed reports on 
individual markets became even more 
thorough. The “final” report on 
Pomona, for instance, is much more 
complete than a “final” report made 
earlier on Amarillo. The data on 
Westwood is most complete of all. 
There Gerstenberg could include the 
knowledge and experience of Bul- 
lock’s, Los Angeles, affiliated with 
Federated in Associated Merchandis- 
ing Corporation. In Westwood Fed- 
way is taking over the store building 
of a former Bullock’s branch. 

Federated’s New York offices at 
1440 Broadway are piled high with 
these market reports. Although many 
of the findings, of course, are top 
secret, Fred Lazarus permitted SM 
to dig through some of them: “The 
real secrets,” Federated pointed out, 
“are in how we mix the facts to reach 
our conclusions—and in what we in- 
tend to do with them.” 

Knowing the wide 11-state belt 
covered, the population range of the 
cities sought—usually between 30,- 
000 and 135,000, and the rate of 
growth in population and income of 
such cities, many a market researcher 
could compile a quite similar list of 
126 southern cities. 

Without revealing which sections 
Fedway may tackle next—and Fed- 
erated itself probably won’t know 
until sometime in 1954!—here are 
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/ PRACTICAL 
| BUILDER 


re Sala nds 


Says Frank Sharp, head of Frank W. Sharp 
Construction Co., multi-thousand-home- . 
builder of Houston, Texas: “There is no doubt 
in my mind that your publication is read 

by more builders than any magazine in 

the field. Because of the practical approach 
you make to building problems and the 
realistic suggestions you offer, builders 

like myself gain a great deal of value 

from Practical Builder.” 


Charles Lamb used to say: 


“I love to lose myself in other men’s minds.” 


That’s exactly what readers of practical 
practical success stories of other 

money in the“losing” process. You can’t 

It takes top readership to give you 

in the field touches the BP (Buying Power) 
of reader-inquiries processed 

September issue, over 7000; October, 


December, over 6000. 


jbuilder do. They lose themselves in the 


contractor-builders...and make 


get away from it, Mr, Advertiser: 


' 


| top buyership. And no book 
you get in PB. Proof? Here’s a recent score 


for advertised products: 


over 6000; November, over 5000; 


| It all adds up to wiwi 


. , ° 
we've been saying for years...| when you’re in PB yow’re in! 


| 
} 


, 


... Of the light 
construction industry 


© inoOUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC., CHICAGO 9 


‘mer CHAIN dising 
GETS RESULTS! 
WGAR PLAN IS EFFECTIVE 


22% gain for 
BAB-0 


says D. J. Horgan & 
District Sales Mgr. 
B. T. Babbitt, Inc. ~ 


“We delayed writing until after we 
made a final check on results. 
According to our figures we showed a 
gain of approximately 22% during the 
weeks this sale was in progress.” 
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LISTENERS RESPOND TO 
WGAR MerCHAINdising! 


Sales increases are reported on prod- 
ucts ranging from soaps to cereals, 
from desserts and drinks to dog food! 
e7-Up ¢ Durkee Marg. 

e Mazola 

¢ Junket 


¢ Leisy’s Beer 
eC reamettes 
e Super Suds ¢ Cheer 
eCorn-fetti e Coca-Cola 
*FAB e Crackin’ Good 

¢ Rival Dog Food ¢ Peter Paul 

eG. Wash. Coffee «POC Beer 

With MerCHAINdising you contract 
for WGAR's effective selling, plus 
tic-in displays in 191 outlets of two 
leading national chains. Send for 
*MerCHAINdising In Action!” 


*WGAR 


THE SPOT'FOR SPOT RADIO 


the factors included in a preliminary 
group report for six cities in one state, 
Louisiana. The cities covered in side- 
by-side columns under each factor 
were Abbeville, Alexandria, Houma, 
Lafayette, New Iberia and Opelou- 
sas. The seven factors were: 


1. Population: In 1950 city popu- 
lation ranged from 9,318 in Abbe- 
ville to 33,465 in Lafayette. Alexan- 
dria was the most populous trading 
area of the seven, with 252,369. But 
in the decade since 1940 Lafayette 
had made the largest gains, both in 
city population, 74.2%, and trading 
area population, 10.9% to 170,549. 
(Generally the trading-area popula- 
tion of fast-growing southern cities 
has not kept pace with that of the 
cities themselves. ) 


2. Effective Buying Power: For 
each of the seven markets are shown 
average family income in 1950—by 
city, county, trading area, all-Louisi- 
ana and all-USA; total net income 
of each city, county and trading area, 
and 1939-1950 income gains for each 
city as compared with the state and 
nation. For example, while US in- 
come in this period rose 195%, Lou- 
isiana added 260%, and Lafayette 
637%! 


3. Measurements of Volume: 
Again for each market: Gross farm 
income; 1948 wholesale prices; 1947 
value added by manufacturing; city 
bank debits 1949 and 1950 —and 
gains in first nine months of 1951 
(the year the Louisiana preliminary 
studies were made) against same pe- 
riod of 1950, for city, Federal Re- 
serve district, and nation; building 
permits and dwelling units. 


4. Employment Trends: 


facturing, retailing, services. 


5. Major Sources of Income: 
Oil production, spread through most 
of the seven markets, was reported 
for each by barrels. Existing major 
industries in several included lumber, 
chemicals, food, and water shipping. 
New industries, launched or planned, 
and military installations, were 
noted. 


in] manu- 


6. Retail Sales: 1948 totals by city, 
county, trading area, and increases 
of each since 1939 as compared with 
Louisiana and national _ trends. 
“GAF” sales totals (general mer- 
chandise, apparel and furniture) were 
presented similarly. Then GAF 
trends as per cent of total retail were 
shown in the three types of local 
areas, as against these trends in the 
state, nation and 27 metropolitan 
areas, 


OWE OF AMERICA’S LEADING mMaNUFAC 
TURER’S REPRESENTATIVES iN THE CRUG 
- AND HOUSEWARE FIELOS, TELLS WHY. . 


“Ml RAND (SALES} ARE 
A NOSEY BUNCH 


When we answer yourinquiry 
to this advertisement, we'll 
ask questions . . . what’s so 
good about your product... 
who are your competitors? 
(Really?) Where are your 
strong... weak or mediocre 
sections? What’s your prod- 
uct background? What’re 
your gross sales? . . . Sure, 
we’re nosey . . . but by find- 
ing out about your product 
... your policies ... and even 
something of your personnel, 
we can soundly attack your 
sales problem. >> We're 
proud of the manufacturers 
whose products we sell. If 
you'd care to know what 
they think of us... dropa 
line ... we'll send you a list, 
you can ask them yourself. 
Besides that, if you’d like to 
take fifteen minutes of your 
day to hear how our nosiness 
can help your business... 
just holler... 


CAND SALES C0. 


MANUFACTURER'S REPRESENTATIVES 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Algonquin 5-9315 


RICH 
CENTRAL 
FLORIDA 


Where the Changes Grow 


Where the (atthe Yraze 
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ISLAND 
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ORLANDO SENTINEL-STAR 


ORNING- EVENING SUNDAY 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
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Smart adve pects — 


guarantee beginning with Sept. ‘53 
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LIKE CALIFORNIA WITHOUT THE 
BILUON DOLLAR VALLEY OF THE BEES 


For complete coverage of the California ma ee n’t afford to overlook the 
pine n Dolla Welles of the Bee . Tide “ay nda he s mo baying ng power than 
San Fra and Oakland combin ed. So schedule includes the Valley’s 


commences i Mc CLATCHY NEWSPAPERS 


TOP IN 4 
aut “y 
o* "o,, 


ROCKFORD 


j 


NEW 
OFFICIAL 
CENSUS 


105,438 


City Population 


To us SA means sales appeal, and sales appeal 
is exactly what your product will have in the 
Rockford, Illinois market if you advertise in 
the Rockford Morning Star and Rockford Reg- 
ister-Republic. Rockford has over 441 divers- 
ified enna 74% home ownership against 
a 51% national average. It is one of the three 
largest machine tool centers. Write for the 
latest consumer survey of your product. 


127,379 A.B. C. CITY ZONE 
441,222 A.B. C. RETAIL TRADING ZONE 


ROCKFORD MORNING STAR 
Rockford Register-Republic 


BEST TEST CITY IN 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY BURKE, KUIPERS & MAHONEY, INC. 


THE MID-WEST 


"You Can't Eat Complies, 


they said... 


Almost from the day we started 
in business, 27 years ago this 
January, we’ve heard the crack, 
“Compliments are wonderful 
but you can’t eat ’’em!”’ 

We've had more than our 
share of awards, plaques, 
compliments, etc. It’s kind of 
gratifying when the competition 
gets real rough to hear the local 
boys say,““WIOD? SURE—you 
boys have been doing a good 
job for a long time!” 

Even way up North, quite 
a few of the boys say the 
same thing. Ask your 
Hollingbery Man... 


James M. LeGate, General Manager 


5,000 WATTS * 610 KC + NBC 


National Rep., George P. Hollingbery Co. 
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7. Largest Stores: In each city the 
existing department, dry goods, ready- 
to-wear, men’s wear, hardware and 
furniture, and variety stores. And 
Gerstenberg pointed out, the proxi- 
mity of each of the seven to the 
“nearest large retail center.” . . 

Turn now from this “general” re- 
port to studies on one city. 

In August 1950 Karl Gerstenberg 
made his first report on Amarillo, in 
the Texas Panhandle. He found “all 
factors favorable for the opening of 
a department store” there. Amarillo 
was growing, but still had plenty of 
room, and opportunity, to grow. In 
a decade the city population had in- 
creased 47% to 76,000, and the trad- 
ing-area population had risen 28%. 
But density of population in Potter 
and Randall counties was only nine 
per square mile. Nearest large retail 
center was Oklahoma City, 264 
miles away. . . Industries included 
oil, helium, agriculture. 

While Texas family income in 19 
years was rising 195%, Amarillo’s 
expanded 248%. And in a decade 
the city’s retail sales had grown 
312%—as against 260% for Texas 
as a whole. The market’s population, 
Gerstenberg wrote, had “far out- 
grown” its retail stores. In fact, in 
the whole area there was no complete 
department store. Amarillo was 
served by such chains as Sears, Ward 
and Penney and by specialized inde- 
pendents. But the one “quality” store 
dealt mainly in soft goods. 


Amarillo vs. Others 


So trends in this trading area were 
measured against those of other 
Texas cities and the whole USA. 
Specifically, Fedway compared Ama- 
rillo with 10 other middle-sized 
Texas cities—Abilene, Austin, Long- 
view, Midland, Odessa, San Angelo, 
Temple, Texarkana, Tyler and 
Wichita Falls; with four Louisiana 
cities—Alexandria, Baton Rouge and 
Monroe; with Hattiesburg and Mer- 
idian, Miss., and with Albuquerque, 
N.M. 

Gerstenberg gave data on water 
supply and building activity; on sug- 
gested store locations (with maps of 
precise blocks) ; on rival stores, with 
square-footage of sales areas of each 
department. He counted the number 
of seats in each shoe store. Although 
auto-supply stores may not be thought 
competitive with department stores, 
he studied them, And on all the 
stores he noted the price range of 
their wares, and whether the stores 
themselves were “modern” and air- 
conditioned. 

A second or “real estate” report on 
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Amarillo, in April 1951, traced the | 
trends of the shopping district and 
the traffic arteries from residential 
sections to it. Two specific store 
locations and suggested parking areas 
were described and mapped. Present 
occupants of these sites were listed 
and surrounding areas described. . . 

By Pomona No. 1, in June 1952, 
Karl Gerstenberg was getting down 
to the guts of things—past, present 
and future. Entitled “Economic 
Data” on Pomona, it covered not 
only population, income and_ its 
sources, but analyzed competitive fac- 
tors both locally and from other 
cities. 


Pomona's Potentials 


Although only 33 miles east of 
Los Angeles, Pomona does not con- 
sider itself a suburb, nor a subsidiary 
market. Its quality of market index 
is 134. In the decade prior to 1950 
its city population rose 50% to 35.- 
QOO and the 15-mile area population 
increased 60%—or faster than Cali- 
fornia’s over-all gain of 53.3%—to 
146,000. By now the area’s popula- 
tion is nudging 200,000. 

In addition to ‘‘diversified light in- 
dustries,” the Pomona area _ has, 
among others, the Kaiser steel plant 
at nearby Fontana, and Convair is 
building a guided-missile factory. 

Analysis of the competitive situa- 
tion included projected new and en- 
larged stores in Pomona; present and 
potential retail business in Pomona; 
stores in nearby Ontario, and circula- 
tions in the area of Pomona and Los 
Angeles newspapers. 

Until now congested roads have 
discouraged Pomonans from shopping 
in L.A. But a new super highway is 
expected to stimulate commuting. On 
the other hand, a new Fedway would 
help to strengthen the city’s “inade- 
quate” shopping facilities and _per- 
suade more people to buy at home. 
(Sears and Penney also were ex- 
panding there.) Pomona’s retail vol- 
ume in 1948 was $51 million. And 
estimates of what Pomonans have 
been spending on “GAF” in Los An- 
geles stores led Fedway to believe 
that a store such as planned for their 
city would develop both a strong 
initial and potential volume. 

Fedway’s folks emphasize that the 
factors which combine to make a 
market are not only people with in- 
come but wide choice of merchandise 
and vigorous merchandising to sell it. 

They believe that all the new high- 
ways to eight southwestern cities will 
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Two good things to remember about 
The Wall Street Journal: 


I. It reaches executives who are actively 
seeking products, services and 
ideas to improve their business. Not 
idle curiosity, but responsibility. 
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2. These businessmen have the 
authority to move from inquiry to 
decision. It’s their job to approve, 
specify or recommend buying. That 
stimulates sales. 
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THE LISTENERS: Ninety-four members of the Pacific Intermountain 
Express Co. sales and service family, gathered in an end-of-the-year 
sales meeting, listened, questioned, discussed, found some answers 
to two vital question: "What can we do to improve our sales me- 


P.1.E. Invites Customers and 
Competitors to Its Annual Sales Meeting 


The company reasoned that no one knows better than the 


customer what is needed to improve the value of service. 


It reasoned, too, that the entire transport industry has a 


sales problem. Hence its unusual conference program. 


Pacific Intermountain Express 
(P.LE.), motor freight carrier, San 
Francisco, took a new tack on its late- 
1952 national sales conference. 

It invited its customers—and its 
leading competitors—to participate in 
it. 

The customers and competitors did 
most of the talking. P.I.E. division 
and department heads talked briefly. 
In answer to questions from the sales 
men, the customers—shippers of com- 
modities — explained their problems, 
suggested what might be done to im- 
prove service. Little or nothing was 
heard of competition, much of part- 
nership, between motor, rail, ocean, 
pipe-line and air carriers of freight. 

“Our aim in this new kind of 
meeting,’ Parkman Sayward, vice- 
president in charge of sales and traf- 
fic, told SALES MANAGEMENT, “was 
to give our sales representatives—and 
those in our company whose functions 
contribute to the sales department’s 
work—as much help, preparation and 
information as we possibly could so 
that they might be of greater service 
to the shippers and receivers of motor 
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freight, who are our customers and 
potential customers. We believe the 
meeting went a long way toward ac- 
complishing this long-term objective.” 

Said Sayward, in opening the four- 
day meeting: 

“The understanding and apprecia- 
tion of all forms of freight transpor- 
tation is an absolute necessity for car- 
rier representatives. We must equip 
ourselves with the knowledge of the 
capabilities of our partners in the 
business of freight transportation, to 
be able to advise and assist the shipper 
in solving his shipping problems. 

“To help broaden our understand- 
ing of the entire transportation indus- 
try, representatives of rail, ocean, air, 
and pipe-line companies have been in- 
vited to participate in our program 
and to discuss with us their particular 
types of freight operation. We, as 
carrier people, must also know how 
to determine the shipper’s problem. A 
panel of prominent trafic managers 
will appear on our program to assist 
us... They will tell us what they 
and their firms expect in the way of 
sales service from our industry. 


thods and our service, how to offer improved attitudes of helpfulness 
to our customers?” and “How can all of the types of transport 
achieve better teamwork, improve the standards of the transport 
industry as a whole, to build good will and earn bigger volume?" 


“Finally, we must have a thorough 
understanding of the carrier we repre- 
sent. This comes last, but not least, 
on our program and on our list of pri- 
mary requirements for sales service.”’ 

Were these the usual hopeful but 
soon side-tracked intentions voiced at 
many company sales conferences? If 
anyone held that sneaking thought, it 
was soon dispelled, for during the 
opening session P.I.E. sales repre- 
sentatives actually attended their cus- 
tomers’ school, the shippers and _ re- 
ceivers of freight. During the morn- 
ing they heard traffic managers, men 
to whom they sell motor freight serv- 
ice, outline what they and their firms 
expect and require in the way of car- 
rier sales service. 

At the second session they attended 
their competitors’ school. P.I.E. calls 
them “partners in the movement of 
commodities.’’ As such, the competi- 
tors acted as spokesmen for their re- 
spective modes of transportation. Each 
presented an industrial motion picture 
which graphically documented his 
type of freight transportation. 

Not until the third session, the 
morning. of the second day of the 
meeting, did P.I.E. actively appear 
on the program, with brief talks on 
how the functions of other depart- 
ments were related to selling. 

The fourth session dealt with sales- 
manship. Speakers were experts from 
the outside. 

The fifth session, Saturday, provid- 
ed inspirational material. 
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THE COMPETITORS: Each of a group of visiting experts repre- 
senting motor, rail, ocean, pipe-line and air freight carriers, ex- 
plained his own medium, then participated in discussion based on 
questions from the floor. In the photo: Parkman Sayward, P.I.£. 
v-p, acts as moderator, calls on Gilbert Kneiss, Western Pacific 
Railroad (right) to answer query. Seated (left) is Jack Banfield, 
American President Lines, and Jack Sembower, of the Shell Oil Co. 


Sunday 
“church” to the 


A unique sixth. session 
morning brought 
“congregation.” 

Let us see in more detail how this 
worked out. 

The first part of the program car 
ried the general heading: “Know 
Your Business — Transportation.” 
The salesman’s thoughts were di- 
rected to the wider horizon of the 
total industry of which their company 
is a part. This was deliberate. The 
keynote address, which followed Say- 
ward’s introductory remarks, was 
given by an outsider, W. Schuyler 
Hopper, president, The Schuyler 
Hopper Cos, New York, and well 
known sales service analyst. He im- 
partially discussed the joint problems 
of shippers and carrier representatives. 

Hopper’s address helped to set the 
theme of the entire program, resolv- 
ing into simple terms the fact that 
helpfulness, genuine interest, and 
service must be improved and _ ex- 
tended by the carrier people, and that 
shippers must “open up” and tell their 
story to freight sales personnel if they 
expect a solution to their problems. 

Hopper later moderated the ques- 
tion-and-answer period between ship- 
pers’ trafic managers and the 94 
P.I.E. salesmen and division and de- 
partment heads they addressed. The 
subjects of the talks given by traffic 
managers give more than a hint of 
the brass-tack programming: 

“How Motor Freight Selling 
Might Be Improved in My Opinion” 
was a straight-from-the-shoulder talk 
by John E. Meyers, division traffic 
manager, Durkee’s Famous 
Salesmen listened intently, so did 
P.I.E. executives. 


Foods. 
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“What 1 Would Like to See in a 
Freight Transportation Salesman If 
I Were Hiring One to Do a Job for 
Me” was the practical contribution 
from Jack P. Sanders, traffic manager, 
Gerber Products Co. 

“Why Transportation Is a Vital 
Part of Our Business and Why a 
Salesman Should Know Something 
about Customers’ Problems to Do a 
Good Selling Job” was what George 
D. Cron, trafic manager, put before 
the meeting. Wm. M. Cheatham, 
trafic manager, Macy’s, San Fran- 
cisco, gave the salesmen much to 
think about with his exposition of 
“What Carrier Service Has to Offer 
My Type of Business and How Its 
Services Should Be Sold.” 


Competition Speaks 


What sales executive would not 
give a good deal to have his leading 
customers talk so frankly to his com- 
pany’s sales representatives ? 

The session featuring P.I.E.’s com- 
petitors was equally unusual. After 
representatives for rail, ocean, pipe- 
line and air carriers had spoken fo1 
their respective modes of transporta- 
tion, and their films had been shown, 
there was open gas 
salesmen participated by asking ques- 
tions about phases of operation and 
problems of other carriers. 

The visiting transportation execu- 
tives were: Jack Banfield, manager, 
Freight Division, American President 
Lines, who presented his company’s 
film, “Cargoes for Peace,” Gilbert 
Kneiss, assistant to the president, 
Western Pacific Railroad, showed his 


discussion. 


THE CUSTOMERS: Each told how the freight carriers could better 
serve him. Traffic managers who participated in the panel were 
(left and right of chairman): John E. Meyers, Durkee Famous 
Foods; Jack P. Sanders, Gerber Co.; George D. Cron, Chevrolet 
Division, GMC Oakland, and William M. Cheatham, Macy's, San 
Francisco. Moderator is W. Schuyler Hopper, New York, All stressed 
the fact that good service rests on knowledge of customer problems. 


company’s film, “Destination Ameri- 
ca.” Fred Wilkerson, sales manager, 
Western Division, Slick Airways, pre- 
sented his company’s film, “Wings for 
Industry.” Jack Sembower, assistant 
to the executive vice-president, and 
public relations manager, Shell Oil 
Co., talked on the pipe-line transpor- 
tation of oil and accompanied his talk 
with a film titled “Pipe Line.” 

Only one morning was given over 
to P.I.E.’s session. The atmosphere 
might best be described as one of 
self-criticism and self-analysis. 

Prior to holding its national sales 
meeting, P.I.E. employed Kellogg 
Associates, San Francisco, to conduct 
an extensive survey of shippers and 
receivers’ attitudes and requirements 
relative to all forms of transportation, 
with emphasis on selling motor freight 
services. At one session of the meet 
ing, John Kellogg, head of the re- 
search firm, presented his findings of 
the survey. While P.I.E. stood out 
favorably on some points in compari- 
son with others, Kellogg pulled no 
punches in reporting what traffic 
managers said should be done by com- 
pany representatives to build up addi- 
tional business. 

Improved and increased sales servy- 
ices and helpfulness were two of the 
primary needs brought out by the 
survey. As a basis for improvement 
in these spheres, the activities of other 
departments were examined in rela- 
tion to selling. Each department or 
division head spoke briefly on what 
he had to offer the salesman to help 
him improve his service to the shipper. 

For example, the company’s Mar- 
ket Research Department representa- 
tives discussed import traffic. Refrig- 
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It's in the cards... . 
UTILIZATION 
is the sole publication that covers 
the tremendous horizontal market 
of coal users... .. 


Do you regularly ask your customers for candid 
comment on your product? We do... monthly... 
with a continuing poll of reader interests, prefer- 
ences and needs. 


You should see the cards coming back. By their 
trend, we are able to make each issue of UTILIZATION 
more readable, and more useful than the one before. 
Coal-use men read UTILIZATION because they need 
what’s inside. Our Washington location offers an 
alert listening post, quickly reporting decisions, 
trends and regulations as they affect coal. 90.7% 
of our copies reach the primary buying influences* 
(presidents, vice-presidents, secretaries, treasurers, 
superintendents, managers, engineers, technical per- 
sonnel and purchasing agents) —in all classifications 
of coal use, including: @ the majority of coal-burn- 
ing electric utilities and @ municipal power stations 
@ most steel and cement mills @ some 6,000 manufac- 
turers (automotive, paper, etc.) @ all Great Lakes 
coal docks and coal-handling railroads e 5,800 
prominent retail and wholesale coal yards. 


By an increasing number of schedules and insertions, 
advertisers, too, tell us regularly how effective they 
find us. (From 31.11 pages in 1947 to 473 in 1952, 
and still growing. ) 


If you want to sell the companies who burn, buy, 
dock, export, handle, heat with, load, manufacture 
with, move, sell, ship or stockpile coal . . . use the 
publication that is edited to your prospects’ de- 
mands... UTILIZATION. 


* Based upon Monthly Audience Surveys. 


MECHANIZATION, INC., PUBLISHERS 


ATION 


The MAGAZINE of COAL USES 


eration service was examined. There 
was a talk on revenue per mile. Mili- 
tary traffic was discussed by P.I.E.’s 
Washington, D.C., district | sales 
manager. The company’s Mid-States 
Thru-Trailer Transcontinental Serv- 
ice was explained by the New York 
district sales manager. The director of 
safety told how the work of his de- 
partment supported the work of sales 
representatives, It was plain that the 
efforts of the public relations depart 
ment, with its film, “Wheels of 
Progress,” and its highway safety 
educational program* served the 
same end through constructive action 

all of which helped to create a posi- 
tive attitude toward motor freight 
transportation in general and P.I.E. 
in particular. 


The Sales Program for 1953 


Data needed by salesmen and in 
formation the company had to convey 
were presented between 8:00 and 
10:00 am. Subjects included the 
trafic service program, pending rate 
increase data, customer tonnage re- 
ports, co-ordination and cooperation 
between sales and traffic personnel, 
and other working details. Sales 
quotas, 1953 sales goals and methods 
of work were explained. The forth- 
coming advertising program and sales 
promotional aids, showing how sales- 
men can make them work for them, 
were presented. 

During the “‘self-analysis’’ session 
the salesmen took a refresher course 
in the operational end of the system. 
Subjects included terminal procedures, 
cross-dock freight movement, central 
freight control and checking, dispatch- 
ing, manifesting, billing and_ rates, 
and actual freight handling. 

“Selling Is a Profession’’ was the 
general heading of the fourth session 
which followed in the afternoon. The 
art of selling and an examination of 
what makes a sale (‘‘Selling by Direct 
Contact’’) was presented by an out- 
side speaker, James Uren, insurance 
broker and sales training instructor. 
His theories were amplified by R. A. 
“Dutch” Derr, manager, Chamber 
of Commerce, Stockton, Cal. A sales 
film was followed by open discussion. 

Entertainment terminated on a note 
of what P.I.E. executives refer to as 
a note of moral strength. Emphasis 
was put on the spiritual sanctions for 
the practical pelicy of service and 
helpfulness which was the theme of 
the meeting. All personnel met fo 
breakfast Sunday morning. They 
were addressed by Ross F. Hidy. 
*See “ ‘Everybody Hates a Truck Driver’: 


True or False?” January 15, 1953, SALEs 
MANAGEMENT. 
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This 
is 
interest 


is 
HNTHUSIASM! 


he 
AME RICAN WEEKLY 
creates WN'THUSIASM 


A promotion built around advertising in The American Weekly 


sent sales of one well-known shampoo to new and unprecedented highs! 


*Enthusiasm is interest raised to a buying pitch! 
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SCOOP: 
Cream provides the scoop 
and all the fixin's for home 
made sundaes, In New Or- 
leans, at least, there's .. . 


Sterling Ice 


Now a Soda Fountain 
In Every Home! 


It was rough going for this new ice cream manufacturer in 
New Orleans until he found upper income families with 
home freezers are ideal prospects for his bulk ice cream. 


Three years ago, Cullen Schouest 
had a problem: Most of the bigger 
soda fountains and other retail out- 
lets for ice were already 
taken up with competing lines. His 
Sterling Ice Cream Co., Inc.—only 
three years old—had a tough time 
getting its foot into the door. Then 
Schouest decided to set up a fountain 
in each consumer’s home, and found 
that he had developed a_ profitable 
new avenue for marketing ice cream. 
“And it doesn’t conflict in any way 
with orthodox merchandising through 
retailers,” he says, “It’s one way you 
can sell direct and keep your dealers, 
too.” 

The plan is simple. Schouest  so- 
licits upper-income families—the kind 
who have home freezers for bulk 
storage of ice cream in 95 out of 100 
New Orleans homes—with the sug- 
gestion that they buy direct from the 
plant (at regular, not cut prices ), 
and have a constant supply of health- 


cream 
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ful, delicious ice cream in the house. 
Just signeup, and the Sterling trucks 
will bring it every week. 

And that isn’t all. Schouest’s sys- 
tem is built upon the idea that every 
home should have its own soda foun- 
tain. Sterling Ice Cream will furnish 
all the things necessary. Sales come 
through recommendations of satisfied 
customers. Schouest does not wait for 
Mrs. Jones to just happen in casual 
conversation to recommend Sterling 
home delivered ice cream to Mrs. 
Smith, Instead, he has organized this 
phase of selling to a point where he 
can count, with fair exactitude, upon 
just how many new customers will 
come to him each week upon the 
recommendations of satisfied regulars. 

The soda fountain idea grew out of 
Cullen Schouest’s conviction that the 
more ideas he could offer for serving 
ice cream, the more his customers 
would buy on a regular delivery 
basis. 


“This was actually—and I suppose 
pretty obviously—aimed at the kids,” 
he grins. ‘‘We furnished all the neces 
saries for kids to have a soda fountain 
of their own at home (and what boy 
or girl doesn’t want one?). Custom- 
ers receive a professional ice cream 
scoop such as soda fountains use. On 
a regular delivery basis, we furnish 
ice cream cup-cones and fountain 
sundae syrups in addition to the ice 
cream itself. 

“The more of these ‘accessories’ 
that get into use, the faster the ice 
cream will be eaten, the more the 
customer will need on a regular basis. 
That word regular is the key to the 
whole system. Once customers are 
secured and have formed the habit of 
buying Sterling Ice Cream on a regu- 
lar basis, their purchases are com- 
pletely predictable. There is nothing 
hit or miss to this kind of selling. Our 
drivers know how to teach profes- 
sional soda fountain methods, and 
take time to acquaint the mamas, dad- 
dies and youngsters.” 

In the beginning, only the slim- 
mest of advertising appropriations 
was available for mass-selling the new 
home purchase plan. That’s why 
Schouest turned to organizing the in- 
tangible but important factor of 
word-of-mouth. 


A Ticklish Appeal 


“We offered a half-gallon of ice 
cream to each customer who fur- 
nished the name of a friend who in 
turn also became a customer,” he ex- 
plains. “This kind of selling can be a 
ticklish business with the type of peo- 
ple to whom our service appeals. It 
must be presented as a prize, not as 
a bribe, and as a way to do the friend 
whose name is passed on a genuine 
favor.” 

As soon as a customer is on the 
regular list, she receives a phone call 
from one of several special telephone 
clerks who now handle this phase of 
selling for Sterling Ice Cream. In the 
beginning, Schouest himself was the 
principal telephone salesman, and he 
still takes a turn at it. 

“In soliciting for names,” he says, 
“Wwe found it important to get neigh- 
bors, not friends on the other side 
of town. That way, the across-town 
trafic of our trucks was reduced, as 
more and more customers were con- 
centrated in the same city blocks.” 

At present, Cullen Schouest is put- 
ting on the biggest of all his give-us- 
a-name_ efforts. It involves two 
things: (1) the regular “prize” of 
a half-gallon for the name of a neigh- 
bor who turns into a customer; and 

2) a “grand prize” for the customer 
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The POST-GAZETTE 


Set Four New All-Time 
Advertising Records in 1952 


1 e IN RETAIL ADVERTISING—The Post-Gazette was the only 
Pittsburgh daily newspaper to gain and to set an all-time high in 
retail advertising in 1952. 


IN DEPARTMENT STORE ADVERTISING—The Post-Gazette 
was the only Pittsburgh daily newspaper to gain and set an all: 
time high in department store advertising in 1952. 


IN TOTAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING—The Post-Gazette was 
the only Pittsburgh daily newspaper to gain and to set an all- 


time high in total display advertising in 1952. 


IN TOTAL ADVERTISING—The Post-Gazette was the only 
Pittsburgh daily newspaper to gain and to set an all-time high 
in total advertising in 1952. It carried 200,513 more lines of 
advertising than in 1951, the previous record year. 


Yes, Something Is Happening in Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 


Linage Figures trom Media Records 
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SHORT ON PULL ? 


Are you getting maximum results from your industrial advertising dollars? If you 
want to see tangible, measurable results INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE will produce 
quantity, quality inquiries from its more than 75,000 plant operating readers. 


Covering over 48,000 plants in 23 industries at shirt-sleeve level, INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE delivers the plant men who are ready and able to buy. These 
men are responsible for the function and upkeep of machinery, equipment and 
plant in America’s top-rated companies! 


If you're not covering this multi-million market with your 1953 budget, investigate 
INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE today! 


cet Resutts! INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 


Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


give your 
Sales picture a 


look ... 


... reach and 
influence a lusty 
$7,500,000,000 
market 

with 
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PACKAGING PARADE 


THE NEWS MAGAZINE OF PACKAGING 


More display space per $ on Super-Size page... 
More attentive readership with news-and-picture 
features, thru-the-book format ...Stronger selling 
impact on MORE important buyers of Packages 
and Packaging Machines—Supplies—Services... 
15000 (CCA) ALL-BUYER circulation. 


MAYWOOD PUBLISHING CO., 22 E. HURON ST., CHICAGO I, ILL. 
NEW YORK 17—101 PARK AVE. © WEST COAST—McDONALD-THOMPSON 


who brings in the greatest number of 
new Sterling Ice Cream customers. 
The big prize is a new home freezer. 

Do the regular retailers resent 
“sidestepping’”’ them in order to sell 
direct for home delivery ? “That prob- 
lem has never arisen,” Schouest says. 
“We took steps to avoid it.” 

In front of the telephone salespeo- 
ple who handle solicitation are two 
big maps of metropolitan New Or- 
leans. On one map is indicated the 
location of each retail drug store, 
restaurant, fountain or food store 
which carries Sterling Ice Cream. On 
the other, the locations of home cus- 
tomers are marked. 

“Never,” Schouest warns his  so- 
licitors, “go after, or even accept, 
home delivery orders inside these 
rings that surround markers indi- 
cating the retail stores. The rings 
show neighborhood ‘territories’ with- 
in which they sell. We won’t com- 
pete in any way with them.” 

How successful has the plan been 
“In two years, we've been able to 
measure results,” Schouest — says. 
“They have been good. I can cite 
only one statistic to prove it. Our 
sales through dealers are nearly all 
for fountain customers or in small 
sizes for consumers to take home. 
Thus, our big packages—gallon and 
half-gallon accounted for only 2% of 
our total sales before the inaugura- 
tion of this plan. Now they account 
for about 20% and the proportion 
is growing larger all the time.” 


? 


COMING ... 


How Pheoll Cut Losses on 
6,000 Small Accounts 


When the company found 
that 25°% of its customers 
accounted for 94°, of its 


business, it switched over to 
a selective selling policy that 


has raised the efficiency of 
the sales force, improved 
service, and strengthened 
distributorships. 


By R. C. Raylor, Jr. 
General Sales Manager 
Pheoll Manufacturing Co. 
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EVER NEED TO KNOW WHEN 
YOUR SHIPMENT WILL ARRIVE ? 


And by when, we don’t 
mean: “Oh, you ought to get 
it sometime Tuesday.” 

We mean this: “Delivery 
will be 8:45 A.M., Tuesday.” 


This sort of predictability 

in transportation is right 

at your hand~—as close as your telephone. For it’s one 
of the many features only Emery Air Freight 
provides American Industry. 


Emery can provide its unique, personalized service 
because its operations are based upon this entirely 
different concept of “door-to-door” transportation: 


The use of all airlines, all surface transportation — pas- 
senger or cergo, freight or express — the best of everything 
that moves in the air or on the ground. 

Absolute control of your shipment all along the way 
through its own private wire system and nationwide 
corps of expediters. 

Continuous contact with your shipment so it can be in- 
stantly routed around trouble-spots. 


@ Immediate confirmation of delivery—or of unavoidable 


delay so plans can be adjusted efficiently, 


This fresh approach to an old problem adds up to a 
shipping service that more and more companies have 
found to be the answer to: “What's the sure way to 
move goods in the fastest possible time?” 


Inbound or Outbound, Emery provides “The World’s 


Fastest Transportation System.” 


Z PRINTERS, ENGRAVERS, ELECTROTYPERS ... SALES ADVERTISING 
# AND PROMOTION EXECUTIVES! Emery’s Timed Delivery Service is 
designed to make simultaneous deliveries to every point in the Country at 
the same time 
can use profitably 


Ask us about this — and other special Emery services you 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


New York 17; Offices or agents in all major cities and towns in the United States 
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There's a $X.billion a year market 
for equipment and services in the 
gigantic petrole 
products have 


The oil Pr 


try uses ever 


» Line Indus- 

bolts to 

igs. Don’t overlook 

the remarkable sales possibilities in this 
lucrative market. 


The oil Refining-Natural Gasoline- 
Petrochemical Industry requires every- 
thing from $1.00 paint to $1 million 
processing units. Capacity has in- 
creased 51.2% since WORLD WAR II. 
Just the maintenance expenses in U. S. 
average $700,000 daily. 


DO YOU HAVE A MARKET IN 
THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY? 


The world’s largest oil industry pub- 
lishers can tell you if your product has 
an outlet here. Gulf publications reach 
more than 90% of the key buying men. 
Annual Gulf reports give sales help in- 
formation that spots purchasing power 
at all job levels. 


NEW 1953 Market Data Books are 
now available . . . one for oil producing, 
one for oil refining. These valuable sales 
tools give latest information on how, 
where and what to sell to these special- 
ized industrial markets. Sales ap- 
proaches, equipment, services, are 
described 


Let us help you determine your 
potential share of oil industry business. 
Write today on your letterhead for 
your free copies of these helpful market 
data books. Address Dept. SM, Gulf 
Publishing Co., P. O. Box 2608, 


Houston |, Texas. 


GULF PUBLISHING CO. 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
OIL INDUSTRY PUBLISHERS 


P. O. BOX 2608 * HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
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Slop Tah 


Brain Food for the Boss 


On the plane to Los Angeles my seat partner turned out to be the 
western manager for an old and respected company that sells a high- 
price product to industry. 


Since his firm survives and grows by finding ways to adapt its own 
standardized type of service to the needs of infinite varieties of in- 
dustrial activities, I realize there must be tremendous pressure on this 
man to study and develop product application, to teach his sales force 
to think “horizontally,” to produce effective training ideas for men 
who sell an intangible. So I asked him how he “fed himself.””.» What 
did he read? What professional organizations did he belong to? How 
did he stimulate his own thinking? 


His answer shocked me. He read nothing, he said, but the daily 
newspaper and “an occasional volume of currently popular non- 
fiction.” He belonged to no organization except Rotary, but seldom 
went to a meeting. That left me at a dead end, so I turned the con- 
versation into other channels. 


This gentleman would doubtless think it impudent of me if I 
expressed the belief that he’s a member of a vanishing race. But I’m 
pretty sure he is. My guess is that his successor will be an executive 
of a totally different breed. 


A new philosophy is taking hold in management circles. It's based on 
recognition on all sides of the need for an executive development pro- 
gram, or for executive training, if you prefer that term. A handful of 
companies—mostly big ones beset with problems of decentralization, 
shifting markets, exciting new products, and altogether new kinds of com- 
petition—have set up organized study courses for their management 
men. Others are merely at the point of blessing and encouraging par- 
ticipation, by their executive groups, in some outside activity that serves 
the end of broadening men's outlook and exposes then to cross-industry 
thinkirg, new techniques, and new experiments. 


But, in thousands and thousands of other companies, it’s still up 
to the individual manager to recognize his own need for keeping 
abreast of the dynamic business world, and to find the avenues for 
doing so. 


Just about every one becomes mentally rutted without exposure to 
professional management activity beyond the limits of his own job 
and his own industry. Few men can insulate themselves from the 
outside world and continue to do effective management thinking. We 
can’t continue to draw on a bank account unless we make some de- 
posits in it, and we can’t keep taking ideas out of our woolly heads 
unless we regularly deposit in them at least the raw material of some 
new ideas. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


The Society for the Advancement of Management held a recent meet- 
ing at which the entire program was devoted to the subject of executive 
development. The program committee had examined the logical extra- 
company sources for postgraduate management study, and had concluded 
that there were four worth detailed examination: 


|. Graduate business courses and special business clinics such as 
those offered by Harvard University. 


2. Work with professionals in the management consulting field. 
3. Good business papers. 


4. Professional societies. 


For various reasons the first two of these sources might not be 
available to many managers. But the other two are within reach of 
almost everyone, and the executive who does not use both con- 
sistently is probably slowly starving himself to death. 


The usefulness of the “vertical”? group—the society made up of 
men from a single industry—is obvious, and most managers find the 
time to participate in at least one such group. But the biggest op- 
portunity, to my mind, for cross-fertilization of management ideas, 
lies in the activities of the professional organizations made up of 
membership from all kinds of industries. I refer to such groups as 
National Sales Executives, the American Management Association, 
and The Society for the Advancement of Management. The man 
who meets with his professoinal counterparts in these groups cannot, 
of course, come to meetings with a closed mind. He cannot criticize 
meeting content on the basis that ‘‘my business is different.” He must 
come looking not for formula, but for principle, and when he does 
that, he is sure to go away enriched. 


There are whole industries in this country that tend to be isola- 
tionists so far as participation in general management meetings goes. 
At the recent meeting of the Marketing Division of The American 
Management Association, a utility man commented to me on how few 
other utility executives were there. The insurance people, too, tend 
to run in coveys, to mingle with their own kind, to be conspicuous 
by their absence at horizontal meetings. The same is true of invest- 
ment people. “The odd part of it is that few management men, even 
in such fields, would deny that management techniques are trans- 


ferable. 


So far as business papers are concerned, I speak, of course, as a 
prejudiced witness. But when I go to a meeting of the National 
Conference of Business Paper Editors of Associated Business Publica- 
tions, or the Society of Business Magazine Editors, and examine the 
exhibits of recent issues of member publications, I cannot help feeling 
that business papers generally are failing to do a strong enough job 
of selling the values of their own products to the business community. 


The wealth of education they offer for a small subscription fee is 
incalculable. They represent a network of intelligence unequaled 
elsewhere in the world. What they offer is weeded, classified, or- 
ganized, interpreted, and presented with full realization of the value 
of an executive’s time. Collectively they add up to the least expensive 
and most accessible sources to which any man can go if he believes 
in reading for profit. They are indispensible to any company as tools 
for executive training. 


The idea | am trying to sell is this: Even if you are a small company, 
don't jump to the conclusion that executive training is a luxury beyond 
your means. Start with participation in some good professional organiza- 
tions and some discussion groups based on good business papers. Study, 


adapt, and apply. There are millions in ideas you can have for pennies 
in investment. 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor. 
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How 

to sell 
dreams 
in a box 


That's the business of L. Buchman Co. 
...to wake up Sylvan Pillow sales. 


Selling pillows poses special problems. 
Buchman had theirs. They solved 
them with full-page ads in The New 
York Times Magazine. afi 


“When we started this campaign,” 
says Murray Steinberg, Buchman’'s 
executive vice-president, “Sylvan Pil- 
lows had been off the market for overa 
year because the Government had re- 
stricted feathers and downs to use by 
the military. 


“We selected The Times Magazine to 
do the job because we find that 
through it we reach both consumers 
and store executives.” 


As a result of The Times campaign, 
Buchman has opened up many new 
accounts ... “more and more custom- 
ers are asking for Sylvan pillows by 
name. Many have walked into stores 
with our ad. We have had these reports 
from Burdine’s in Miami, Wanamak- 
er’s in Philadelphia, Lord & Taylor, 
McCutcheon’s, Gimbels and Blooming- 
dale’s in New York—and many more. 


“Convincing proof of our satisfaction 
is the fact that we are now making 
plans to increase our advertising 
schedule with you.” 


Set yourself up soft with the trade and 
with better-buying consumers nation- 
ally by bedding down your advertising 
in The New York Times. Find out now 
why The Times has been advertising 
leader in the world’s leading market 
for 34 years. 


Che New Pork Times 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, DETROIT, 
LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


must measure up 


to rigid standards 


That's because we recognize our obligation to our 
manufacturers. 


To us, readers are not mere digits in circulation figures. 
We think of readers as actual persons with definite 
interests and needs. And the readers we select so 
carefully are the persons who make the buying decisions 
in the fields Chilton serves. 


Quality control of circulation is a part of the Chilton 
creed of good publishing. Selection of readers under 
rigid regulations assures Chilton advertisers that their 
message goes to the most valuable prospects for their 
products and services. 


O 
WOOHOO FFF WV 


COMPANY 


NB P| ; (1NCORPORATED ) 


Chestnut and 56th Streets 100 E. 42nd Street 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. New York 17, N. Y. 


THE IRON AGE 7 HARDWARE AGE a MOTOR AGE - COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL 

HARDWARE WORLD * DEPARTMENT STORE ECONOMIST * BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 

THE OPTICAL JOURNAL AND REVIEW OF OPTOMETRY e THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES @ THE SPECTATOR @ DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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CAREER WOMEN, preferably 
middle aged, preferably with 
some solid experience in re- 
tail selling, are Tabak's dream 
girls. They have followings in 
their markets. Their customers 
lean on them for advice. 
Here's one (left) helping a 
buyer select the outfit that's 
best for her figure, most prac- 
tical, and most becoming, too. 


MIX AND MATCH, as a de- 
sign theory, opens infinite sell- 
ing possibilities. Tabak furn- 
ishes photos iike this one 
(right) to show retail sales- 
women various combinations. 


How a Small Company Lives—and Grows — 
In the Hazardous Garment Industry 


national business in women’s sports- 
wear. Tabak does not recall any 
“good old day’ in retail selling. 
“That must have been before my 
time,” he says. 

Because the retail salesperson who 
is in the department or specialty store 
is here today and likely to be gone 
when you bring out your next line, 
you work with her the best way you 
can. By adjusting your sales policies 
to the problem at retail, you can 
accomplish much. 

Louis Tabak’s ideas about working 
with retail salespeople are not compli- 
cated. He simply helps the retail 
salesperson who is on the job today 
to sell the current line. He anaiyzes: 


Tabak of California, maker of sports wear, is enjoying 
healthy growth because of these policies: 


|. It has defined its market. It doesn't try to ''sell 
everybody." 


It works at the business of helping buyers to buy 
intelligently. 

It follows a design policy of producing mixing 
and matching garments. 

It advertises to build trust in its name. 


It sweats out a roadtrip on every new line to 
reach as many saleswomen as possible and to 
tell them how to sell the new models. 


The Tabak customer: Three Tabak 
lines are brought out each year. Prices 
range from $7.95 to $20 for slacks 
and skirts, from $7.95 to $12.95 for 
blouses, from $18 to $30 for dresses. 

This price range is above that of 
the “popular” market California 
sportswear manufacturers have been 


BY JAMES H. COLLINS 


You — the 


There are usually two roles played 
in that one-scene melodrama, “Shop- 
ping Adventure”: 

“We never had any such goods,” 
says the salesperson and continues her 
conversation with another salesperson. 

Your brand is in plain sight. 

The shopper fumes. 
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manufacturer—would 
like to blow up. Then you remember 
that the retail sale is only the climax 
to steps you should take long before 
this incident occurs. 

Louis Tabak founded Tabak of 
California, Los Angeles, 16 years ago, 
and has enjoyed a steadily expanding 


content to leave to eastern companies. 
It is also adapted to millions of 
pocketbooks that cannot afford higher- 
price sportswear. 

Tabak’s principal objective: to 
focus clearly on the customer. She 
may be a businesswoman, in a job 
where grooming is vital and must be 
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erving Newspapers, 
vertisers and Agencies 


...as our business! 


We of the Moloney, Regan & Schmitt Organization are proud of the reputation we have earned 


throughout the Newspaper and Advertising Industries, as a constructive and co-operative force. 


If you want assistance, or information, involving any of the major markets in which we represent 


Newspapers, it is our pleasure to serve you—we act promptly and no service is too small, or too large. 


Moloney, Regan & Schemeit# 


REPRESENTING NEWSPAPERS SINCE 1900 


HERE ARE THE IMPORTANT NEWSPAPERS WE REPRESENT— 


Bridgeport Post-Telegram 
Cincinnati Enquirer 

Denver Post 

Houston Post 

Los Angeles Herald & Express 
Milwaukee Sentinel 


Newark Star-Ledger 


Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


Portland Oregonian 


The Salt Lake Tribune 
Deseret News & Salt Lake Telegram 


San Antonio Light 


San Francisco Call-Bulletin 
Syracuse Herald-Journal 
Syracuse Post-Standard 
Toledo Blade 

Toledo Times 


Worcester Telegram-Gazette 


HERE ARE THE 71 ABLE AND EXPERIENCED MEN AT YOUR SERVICE— 
Herbert W. Moloney 


William J. Schmitt 
Charles G. Burke 
W. Harold Foster 
Karl J. Shull 
Gilbert Falk 
Walter S. North 
R. A. Nelson 
David E. Hirsch 
James E. Pounds 
George F. Hybert 
William E. Black 
Robert J. Kolb 
John B. Nash 
Albert R. Carrell, Jr. 
Thomas A. Byrnes 
James F. Murphy 
James M. Carnival 
Peter M. Hagan 


Cornelius A. Regan 
Ernest A. Mennell 
Daniel M. Corson 
Thomas G. Duggan 
Jesse J. Bloch 
James D. McLean 
John R. O’Shea 
Elving N. Anderson 
John V. Marshall 
Willis Ef. Gray 
Lance R. Bell 
James J. Flood 

G. Spencer Prankard 
Wn. P. Gillespie 
Ray L. Taylor 
Stanley R. Schafer 
Robert F. Conrad 
Ed Smith 


Ingraham Read 
Samuel L. Schmid 
N. Clark Biggs 

J. Earl Shea, Jr. 
Thomas E. Rudden 
L. Paul Woehlke 
Marty L. LeBlanc 
Lawrence Roehsler 
Paul A. Maguire 
Herbert W. Leinbach 
Roger H. Ferger, Jr. 
Edward T. Parmelee 
William J. Stynes 
John L. Groton 

Hal Winter 

Frank L. McTague 
Fred Wilks 


George J. Auer 
Herbert W. Moloney, Jr. 
Edward M, Loftus 
Thomas L. Emory 
Robert T. Willigan 
Donald Sias 

Robert Lambert 
Walter H. Roselle 
Hayden H. Young 
John K. DuMont 
Wilbur C. Babcock 

H. Kenneth McGovern 
Martin W. Vail 
Willard C. Morrey 
John B. Sias 

Robert S. Liptak 

J. Allen Murphy 


OFFICES IN— 


New York « Chicago « Detroit « Philadelphia « Boston ¢ San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle « Dallas « Kansas City « Miami 
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achieved on a budget. Or she may be 
a newly-wed, or the mother of teen- 
agers, or a wife helping her husband 
to succeed in business. She may live 
in a city apartment, a suburban cot- 
tage, a factory town, or on a farm. 

Tabak lines are designed to win the 
customer’s acceptance and to keep her 
loyal as far as value is concerned. She 
recognizes value when she sees it, 
remembers it when she goes to her 
wardrobe. If there is any confusion 
when she shops, it is canceled out by 
her loyalty to Tabak. Louis Tabak 
believes that loyalty is an asset, to be 
won by company policy. He has a 
healthy respect for: 


The designer: Fashion is most 
important in women’s sportswear: 
novelty inspiration, whimsy, fads, fan- 
cies. This season a certain number 
will flash into a “hit tune.” Next sea- 
son the flash may be with a competing 
manufacturer. The customers decide; 
retailers stock their preferences. In a 
few weeks the excitement is over. 

“A hazardous business!” Louis 
Tabak points out, “but it’s the busi- 
ness we're in,” 

The three Tabak lines are put on 
the market in January, May and 
September, and are keyed to winter 
resorts, summer wear, back-to-school 
and other seasonal occasions. One 
line will supplement its predecessor 
and lengthen its season. 

Tabak garments are designed as 
“separates,” or in groups, so they can 
be worn in combinations. With two 
blouses, a skirt and a pair of slacks, in 
harmonizing colors and themes, the 
customer has several costumes. Each 
new purchase enlarges her wardrobe, 
a feature that distinguishes Tabak 
clothes. It is important in building 
customer loyalty. Louis Tabak knows 
too, that a sales point can be made of 
the work of: 


“Your 


The production manager: 
tailor fits your suit and asks you to 
come back in a couple of weeks for 
adjustment of details which develop 
after wearing the suit,’ Tabak points 
out. “We do that for our customers.” 
Wear, service, holding shape, money 


value—these are in evidence long 
after price is forgotten. 
Louis Tabak has confidence in: 


The sales force: The company has 
national distribution. The $2 million 
volume in 1952 was an increase of 
more than 400% over the three pre- 
vious years. One hundred seventy-five 
to 200 people are employed on direct 
payroll, plus indirect employment 
through about 15 outside contractors. 
Approximately 350,000 garments are 
shipped each year. 
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Twelve salesmen cover the U.S., 
with wide discretion in their terri- 
tories. In some markets exclusive re- 
tail representation is favored ; in other 
territories the line is sold by several 
retail outlets in a community. If 
there is not a suitable retail outlet in 
any one community, the line is not 
placed in that community. 

Twice a year salesmen are brought 
to Los Angeles for briefing on the 
new line. A line will run to about 
45 numbers, divided into groups, with 
fashion details. It is largely upon 
these fashion details that the line is 
sold. Louis Tabak and Sales Man- 
ager Jerry Salk believe the best way 
to indoctrinate salesmen on details is 
to have them sit down with designers 
and production personnel, and go into 
“reasons why.” The salesmen can 
then promise buyers: 


Expert appraisal: Each Tabak 
order, whether it is for hundreds of 
garments or for a single garment, is 
given to Louis Tabak to appraise and 
acknowledge. In many cases he knows 
the women’s wear buyer or the pro- 
prietor of the specialty shop. 

For this correspondence, running 
up to 50 letters a day during busy 
seasons, Tabak does not have forms 
or set paragraphs. Each letter is per- 
sonal, appreciative, and—most_ im- 
portant—is an analysis of the order 
if he believes it can be changed to the 
buyer’s advantage. 

The analysis is for balance. Tabak’s 
garments are designed to wear in com- 
bination with other numbers. The 
sale of one garment suggests a com- 
panion number to give the customer 
variety and wear for her money. If a 
buyer has overlooked certain numbers 
or colors, Tabak suggests changes. 

The buyer is a busy person. Her 
job depends on her ability to end the 
season with a minimum holdover 
stock, Suggestions from someone with 
an outside viewpoint, and wide knowl- 
edge of what is popular and what is 
not, can save her job. Tabak has a 
horror of overloading the buyer, be- 
cause her disaster would be a disaster 
for him. He also knows why: 


Advertising has angles: The com- 
pany’s advertising budget is generous. 
It is concentrated in national maga- 
zines read by women. The advertising 
agency is Calkins & Holden, Carlock, 
McClinton & Smith, Inc., Los 
Angeles. 

In a line of three or four dozen 
separate numbers it would be difficult 
to select one number to feature. 
Magazine advertising has to be pre- 
pared far in advance. Featured gar- 
ments might not be those most popular 
with the customer, or stocked by the 


buyer. Therefore advertising is di- 
rected toward the Tabak name, 
through diversified small-size adver- 
tisements, to permit as many consumer 
contacts as possible. The Tabak 
name is featured in stores and identi- 
fied with the garments. Fashion, fit 
and wearing service are appreciated, 
and thus the name is strengthened. 
The key character in the picture: 


The salesgirl: If Louis Tabak were 
given a magic wand to wave, making 
better retail saleswomen appear at 
command, he would specify “more 
career women.” 

The career woman is what the 
Tabak line needs. She is Jenny, the 
salesgirl whom customers recommend 
to each other: “Ask Jenny, she has 
such good taste.” Jenny is probably 
in her middle years. Family problems 
have sent her into retail selling, where 
she applies her experience of life and 
acquaintance with women to build a 
following of customers. She likes to 
sell—perhaps did it before marriage. 
She expects to make selling a career. 

The career woman may be young 
Jeanne who likes to sell, wins prizes 
for selling, and aspires to make selling 
a career, or to become a buyer, or to 
have her own specialty shop some day. 

And the silver lining to the retail 
sales cloud is the specialty shop, which 
thrives on the sales ability of the pro- 
prietress and her closely supervised 
assistants. She has a following of 
customers who depend on her judg- 
ment. She is keenly interested in new 
lines, selects numbers and tells par- 
ticular customers about them, advises 
the businesswoman who lacks time to 
shop and appreciates service. 

Another sector of the market where 
selling comes close to the customer is 
the smaller women’s wear stores, 
where there is less turnover of sales 
personnel. 

The specialty shop and the small 
store buy conservatively. The order 
may be for a single garment which 
requires as much handling as an order 
for 50 garments. But to turn it over 
to routine handling, because it is 
small, would be a serious mistake. 

The single garment order may 
mean that a specialty shop saleswoman 
has recommended that garment to a 
particular customer. The selection 
was made for a certain color, or to 
supplement the customer’s wardrobe. 
The customer has paid a deposit, and 
has been promised delivery by a cer- 
tain date. If the promise is not kept, 
there is trouble, danger of cancella- 
tion. Delivery can be set far ahead, 
but if it is made on the promised date 
it will be satisfactory. The analysis 
and handling of such orders, with the 
correspondence often involved, gives 
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Have you ever 
tried to sell 
a Pangolin? 
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ee *"(Pangolin — scaly anteater from Southeast Asia) 


Probably not, but Station WNBQ has—and quite successfully. Not only 
a pangolin but also other unusual creatures at the Chicago Natural 
History Museum. 


When attendance at the Museum during January to August 1952 showed 
a decline from the previous year, officials turned to Station WNBQ for 
help. A schedule of live station breaks was started in September and 
attendance during the remainder of the year jumped 18.5 per cent over 
the same months in 1951. 


“The lion’s share (of the credit) goes to WNBQ,” reported Miss 
Christine Tardy, of the Public Relations Division of the Museum. 
And she also wrote, “We find the live breaks an excellent method 
for stimulating interest.” 


Here is further proof that WNBQ sells and the live station break tech- 
nique which WNBQ pioneered and perfected is just one of the many 
aids Chicago’s number one television station offers its advertisers. 


Give your product or service the WNBQ sales stimulant in Chicago 
where 


Some Spots are Better than Others 


‘Ay "nd those spot® ae 


REPRESENTED BY NBC SPOT SALES | WN I } Sal 


CHANNEL 5 i 
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MANY 


FOR MANY HAPPY RETURNS on your adver- 
tising investment, you can’t beat the 12-county 
ABC Growing Greensboro Market! Of the $635- 


HAPPY 


million spent for food in North Carolina, 1/5 of 
it is purchased by 1/6 of the state’s people who 
live in this prosperous and progressive market! 


. . » These people also account for 1/5 of the 


Greensboro 
| News and Kecord 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


South’s Leading State’s total retail sales of 
nearly $3-billion . . 


. A warm greeting of sales 


response awaits advertisers in the Growing 
Greensboro Market who use the 100,000 daily 
circulation of the GREENSBORO NEWS & 
RECORD .. 


The only medium with dominant coverage in the 
Greensboro 12-County ABC Market, and with 
selling influence in over half of North Carolina! 


Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


insight into the selling methods of a 
store, and offers opportunities to make 
constructive suggestions. “These are 
the trifles that cancel out misad- 
ventures in retail selling and build 
volume and reputation. 

Of approximately 2,500 ‘Tabak 
accounts throughout the country, 
80° are specialty shops and smaller 
women's wear stores where sales 
service is personal. Total volume in 
these shops is greater than that in 
large stores, although the big stores’ 
individual orders are much _ larger. 
Sales personnel problems are more 
acute in large stores where selling is 
a “job” and each season finds new 
faces. 

Does it pay to train this changing 
throng? Some manufacturers say that 
it does not; others go to great lengths 
to train—with movies, shows, sales 
classes and manuals. 

Louis Tabak says sales training 
does pay, that it would be folly to 
carry out his closely-knit _ policy 
through the months of production, 
and then neglect the last vital 20 
minutes of the retail sales. When the 
season starts he is on the road, alerting 
retail salespeople by “personal appear- 
ances” accompanied by his designers, 
sales manager and regional salesmen. 
They are people who have created the 
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new line. Personal appearances em- 


phasize the line’s importance and the 


importance of the salespeople and the 
store in presenting it to the consumer. 


PRICE DISCRIMINATION 


While the Robinson-Patman Act 
permits the use of differences in 
production costs as well as differ- 
ences in distribution costs as a justi- 
fication of price differentials, the 
former has not played an important 
part in cases to date. This is be- 
cause production costs, in compari- 
son with distribution costs, are less 
closely related to, and identifiable 
with, individual buyers and methods 
of sales and delivery. 

Where goods arco produced for 
stock, and orders filled from the 
stock room, there is no saving in the 
cost of manufacture resulting from 
serving one customer as compared 
with any other. 
goods are made to order, the con- 
ditions of production may provide a 
basis for a price differential. 


However, where 


—Distribution Costs 
The Ronald Press Co., 1953 


There is generally a snack break- 
fast, after which there is a meeting, 
to brief saleswomen on the details of 
fashion, fabrics, colors and_ selling 
points of the new line. When they 
go out on the sales floor, Tabak 
representatives go with them to ob- 
serve their work, offer suggestions, 
demonstrate sales techniques with 
customers. This training is keyed to 
help the saleswoman sell the partic- 
ular line efficiently. She may not be 
there next season, so no time is spent 
in basic sales training. Sales aids for 
the new line: illustrations of “sepa- 
rates” that go together, how blouses, 
skirts and slacks can be worn in com- 
binations, and sold together. 

Some stores permit cash or garment 
prizes for the best sales records during 
the opening week. 

Personal appearances are valuable 
to Tabak executives because they come 
into contact with consumers as well 
as with salespeople. They gather 
hundreds of facts which are important 
in designing and producing a new 
line. 
misad- 


Shopping adventure—or 


venture? 

Policy that begins on the drawing 
board and with the designer's model 
can do much to determine which it 


will be. 
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"HOUSE BEAUTIFUL families 


respond quickly.....your trade 
Influence is outstanding ” 
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Wamsutta Mills 


ee. | A President declares 
WAMSUTTA MILLS 


SUPERCALE SHEETS & PILLOW CASES 


New Beororo, Mass. 
Please reply to 
Room 301 - 305 
Empire State Building 
New York 1, N.Y 


Mr. Richard A. Hoefer 
Publisher 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL Magazine 
572 Madison Aveme 

New York 22, New York 


Dear Mr. Hoefer: 


The introduction of our new "Candy Stripe" and "Frosty y< ! 
Tone" sheets and pillow cases marked a unique innova- me 
tion in the bed linen field, which had been dominated a 

for many years by plain white and solid color goods. This 1s Mr. Joseph H. 


Our job was to convince home-makers that our new woven Axelrod, President of 
sheets and pillow cases were highly decorative and famous Wamsutta Mills, 
serviceuble, and a new fashion note for all fine homes, N 
ew Bedford, Mass 
, . 


After discussion with our advertising agency, McCann- 
Erickson, of our plan for carrying our feeling for 
these new goods to our potential customers, we chose 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for a major effort, because we were 
setting new fashion trends and wanted immediate ac- 
ceptance on a broad scale. We know HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
families respond quickly to new ideas and their ac- 
tion influences other consumers. 


As continuous HOUSE BEAUTIFUL advertisers since 1936 Ww. . 
we know also that your trade influence is outstanding. AMSUTTA has advertised in 


a aan 

since 1936—16 years! More evi- 
dence that it pays to be a regular 
House Beautiful advertiser, 


Naturally, we will be in for space again in 1953. 
Sincerely, 


A-uanph 


Joseph H. Axelrod 
President, Wamsutta Mills 
New Bedford, Mass. 


© delivers most sales action per copy 


maresennennipay Beautiful 


572 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Product Photo 
Why shop around for piping materials ? 
CRANE has everything you need == M4 


O88) 80) FOR Many CORROHIWE seRvieES 


@ wee eect: come wooeer, 100 naan 
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SvE aT TRINe FOR breRY hme STSTORM 


CRANE! 


1 homens 4s meres 


4. Line Drawing 
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—_ rove sow _ Pen ag 


2. Cartoon 


A MORE EFFICIENT SELE.PRIMING PUMP 
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5. Take-Apart 


Which Illustration’s Wrong? 


They're all right. Look at it this 
way: What did each chemical process 
marketer want to accomplish when 
the illustrations were thought out? 


Product photo: Register prod- 
uct-trademark identity. 

2. Cartoon: Introduce an outside 
element in a series of advertisements 
explaining a basic chemical commod- 
ity. 

3. Descriptive: Show what com- 
pany plants look like, where they are, 
and location of sales offices, ware- 
houses. 


4. Line drawing: Follow flow and 
locate various products in a process. 


5. Take-apart: Show how machine 
works, and why it ticks. 
6. Chart: 


Show many applications 
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and grades of a chemical solvent. 
Now, if you want to argue, you'll 
have to know the rest of the story. 
The advertisements are six of 117 
culled from a recent issue of Chemi- 
cal Engineering (McGraw-Hill) 
and put to readership test by Adver- 
tising Research Foundation. All 117 
advertisements were analyzed from 
point of illustration, headline, color, 
copy and size. It happens that these 
advertisements, pictured above, were 
among the most thoroughly read, ac- 
cording to the ARF tally sheet. And, 
although the examples shown are 
from chemical process advertisers, the 
principles are applicable to practically 
every field of industrial advertising. 
Each illustration was well-rated 
among respondents who saw them, 
and the ARF conclusion is that each 
was singularly suited to its purpose. 
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Descriptive 
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Headlines: Top-rated advertise- 
ment had a user-benefit head. ARF 
conclusion: No hard rule, but when 
in doubt, you’re safer with a user- 
benefit head. It puts prospect's inter- 
est ahead of the advertiser’s. 


Copy: Short or long? No rule, 
except that if you aren’t interesting, 
people won't listen to you. 


Color: Hot, cold or lukewarm, 
color advertisements rated 27% read- 
ership, while black and white aver- 
aged 22%. Conclusion: Unless color 
actually serves a purpose, use black 
and white. 


Size: Evidence seems to be: Big 
space pays only if you have something 
to say and can do an effective job 
presenting it. 
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Covers the South overnight 


Typical 
Per 100 Ibs. between Commodity Rate 


JACKSONVILLE to CHICAGO $7.49 
BIRMINGHAM to CINCINNATI 4.44 
NEW ORLEANS to DALLAS 4.59 


For complete commodity rates and schedules write airFREIGHT 
Department, Delta Air Lines, Atlanta, Ga. 
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A sculptress who ran out of plaster 
Said “Quick or I’m facing disaster! 
Send more for my cast 

For it’s hardening fast .. . 


But Delta AirFREIGHT’S even faster!” 
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LOOK TWICE at that station wagon on Commonwealth Avenue . . 


. it's not the property 


of a gentleman farmer from the nearby countryside. It is, in fact, a carrier of business 
machines and it belongs to an NCR salesman. It regularly helps to fatten his commissions. 


“Samples” on the Spot: 
They Save Sales for NCR 


Station wagons or passenger cars with oversize compart- 


ments carry machines, supplies and promotional materials. 


‘ 


Carrying “samples” with them 
always, even though they are bulky, 
is paying big dividends to the sales- 
men attached to the Boston offices of 
the Cash Register Division of the 
National Cash Register Co. 

Each salesman loads his car in the 
morning with the types of machines 
he plans to use that day. The regis- 
ters are.carried in a station wagon or 
a passenger car which has an over- 
size compartment when seats are 
turned down. 

The moment a prospect is ready 
for a demonstration the salesman 
quickly gets a machine from his car, 
sets it down in an advantageous spot 
and goes to work to close a sale right 
then and there. 

The percentage of instances in 
which the salesman succeeds is much 
higher than it could possibly be with- 
out having the demonstration ma- 
chines handy, points out Winston L. 
Morris, Boston sales manager of the 
Cash Register Division. He states: 

“By the time a salesrnan who has 
gained a prospect's interest goes to 
the office and returns with a cash 
register, almost anything can happen 
—from the prospect losing interest to 
his being called away unexpectedly 
by an important matter. Several calls 
may be necessary before another ap- 
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pointment for a demonstration can be 
made. 

“Obviously, in addition to speed- 
ing up sales, this plan of carrying 
demonstrators is a great time-savei 
for both prospect and salesman.”’ 

Twenty-three of NCR’s Boston 
branch salesmen now have the sta- 
tion-wagon type of car. The fact that 
each salesman buys his own car and 
pays the expenses for operating it 
(the men are on a drawing account 
basis), provides ample proof that éar- 
rying “samples” is paying good divi- 
dends. The number of cars has 


THEY RIDE EASILY, and without 
damage. The salesman never has 
to go back to: headquarters for 
a demonstrator. This car is carry- 
ing four registers, plus a movie 
machine for showing a sales film. 
Twenty-three station wagons are 
now being used by men who work 
out of the NCR office in Boston. 


climbed upward in the past few years. 
While the salesmen are not required 
to have a station-wagon type of car, 
some of the newer men who try to 
get along for a period without a spe- 
cial car are soon convinced by the 
better sales records of their fellow 
workers that carrying more samples 
“pays off.” 

Padded buffers and furniture pads 
are used to hold the cash registers 
securely and to prevent them from 
being damaged. 

Another advantage in using this 
type of car, explains Morris, is that 
a supply of cash register ribbons, pa- 
per rolls, store layout plans, sales 
promotional films and other articles 
in constant demand, is carried along 
at all times. Customers appreciate the 
quick service this plan affords, and in 
numerous instances such accomoda- 
tions lead to additional sales of cash 
registers, besides stepping up volume 
in small items. 

Still another plus factor: Although 
the cars provide big space for carry- 
ing the registers during the business 
day, they can be converted quickly 
into desirable vehicles for family use. 
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ADVERTISING 


. - « - THE BUFFALO 
EVENING NEWS, again 
in 1952, led all evening 
newspapers in Automo- 
tive Advertising linage. 
Sell the NEWS readers 
and you sell the Whole 
Buffalo Market . . . New 
York State's Second 
Largest Market. 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor and Publisher 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


National Representatives 


WESTERN NEW YORK’S GREAT NEWSPAPER ‘ 


Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


MISCELLANEOUS REPRINTS 


The following miscellaneous reprints are 
available, until present limited stocks are 
exhausted. (Price indicated.) 


PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE with order 
to Readers’ Service Bureau, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. 


Sales Wins a Bigger Voice on Biggest- 
Company Boards, by Lawrence M. 
Hughes. (Price 25c) 


Farm Market Sales Tactics That Leave 
Quotas Far Behind, by A. R. Hahn. 
(Price 25c) 


Skil Helps ’em Find It In The Tele- 


shone Book. (Price 5c) 
i 


“No” Didn't Mean a Thing To This 
Salesman, by Louis H. Brendel. (Price 5c) 


A Second Look at Last Summer’s Boom 
in Air Conditioner Sales, by P. Bernard 
Nortman. (Price 10c) 


Canadian Edition — Survey of Buying 
Power—1952. (Price $1.00) 


275 Top-Paid Sales Executives. (Price 
25c) 
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Industrial Section — Survey of Buying 
Power — May 10, 1952. SM Data en 
Industrial Potentials in 19 Industries. 
(Price $2.00) 


How Other Subscribers Use the Survey. 
(Reprinted from May 10, 1952 Survey of 
Buying Power). (Price 25c) 


The Survey of Buying Power Versus 
the Census of Population, by Jay M. 
Gould. (Price 10c) 


How Good Is the SALES MANAGEMENT 
Survey of Buying Power? by Jay M. 
Gould. (Price 10c) 

Do You Treat Canada as Just An- 
other Export Market? (Price 10c) 


Do Newspapers Really Sell National 
Advertisers? by James W. Egan, Jr. 
(Price 10c) 


San-Nap-Pak Proves Effectiveness of 
Color Advertising in Newspapers. (Price 
10c) 


Co-op Ads: Sales Tool or Fraud? by 
Philip Salisbury. (Price 25c) 


Does Increased Promotion Pay Off 
When General Business Is Receding? by 
Philip Salisbury. (Price 1c) 

To Charge or Not to Charge for Sales 
Promotion Materials? (Price 5c) 


The Story Behind Dow’s 3-Step Promo- 
tion for “Hidden” Products. (Price 10c) 


Gathers 
(Price 


Advertising Once 
Momentum Slowly. 
5c) 


Stopped, 
( Pictograph) 


Why Training Falls Flat with Retail 
Salespeople, by John C. Bancroft. (Price 
5c) 


Adventures in Shopping (seventeenth 
and eighteenth of a series of articles). 
(Price 25c) : 


Adventures in Shopping (fifteenth and 
sixteenth of a series of articles). (Price 
25c) 


Adventures in Shopping (thirteenth and 
fourteenth of a series of articles). (Price 
25c) 


Adventures in Shopping (eleventh and 
twelfth of a series of articles). (Price 
25c) 


Adventures in Shopping (ninth and 
tenth of a series of articles). (Price 25c) 


Adventures in Shopping (seventh and 
eighth of a series of articles). (Price 25c) 


Adventures in Shopping (fifth and 
sixth of a series of articles). (Price 25c) 


(third and 
(Price 


Adventures in Shopping 
fourth of a series of articles). 
25c) 


Adventures in Shopping (first and 
second of a series of articles). (Price 25c) 


“THE SALESMAN’S CREED,” by W. 
C. Holman. A special reprint made in 
a size and format suitable for framing. 
Actual size: 11%” x 15”. On fine rag 
stock; in color. Prices: single copies: $1. 
. +. 3 to 11 copies, 75c each... a dozen 
copies, $6. . . . More than 12, 50c each. 
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A 7-Way Policy for Building 
A Happy and Productive Sales Force 


(continued from p. 25) 


TO ALL MANUFACTURERS 
AND DISTRIBUTORS 


of Residential Construction 


Materials and Related Products 


Republic's Profit-Sharing Plan 


Republic salesmen are rated periodically on five factors according 
to this scale: 


Announcing an important 


research study: 


"FORECASTING RESIDENTIAL Factor 
CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY, 
BY STATES, 1950-1960" 


FOR USE IN SETTING SALES QUOTAS. 


Degree of Factor 
Unsatis- Accep- 
factory table 
Teamwork 0 8 
Selling Activity 
Balanced Selling 
Expense Record 
Public Relations 


Out- 
standing 


13 15 
11.5 13 
9.5 iH 
3.2 4 
1.8 2 


Excel- 
Fair Good lent 
9.5 i 
7 8.5 10 
6 7 8 
2 2.4 2.8 


1.2 1.4 1.6 


0 
0 
0 
0 


The study describes a technique of 
forecasting residential construction, 
based on an intensive analysis of new 
Census data which which 
states can be regarded as “overbuilt” 
and which states are 
Forecasts are then presented for each 
state for the years 1955 and 1960, 
and in the Appendix we indicate how 


Ratings are made by each sales manager for the men in his group, 
then are reviewed and approved by a committee consisting of the 
general manager of sales, the sales managers, and the director of 
personnel, Final ratings are discussed personally with each salesman. 


reveals 


“underbilt”’. 


It will be noted from the above scale that maximum point value 
for 100% accomplishment on all factors would be +5. A salesman 
earns extra compensation only when the value of his production or 
effort is greater than his basic monthly rate of pay. Thus, a mini- 


corresponding forecasts may be made 
for any single year between 1950 and 
1960. The study took several months 
to prepare and in our estimation of- 
fers one of the most useful analytic 
tools ever applied in a marketing re- 
search problem. 


The report arose as a result of the 
many letters addressed to the editors 
of SALES MANAGEMENT Macazine for 
whom we prepare the Annual Survey 
of Buying Power, asking for data 
that would enable manufacturers of 
construction equipment and related 
products to set sales quotas in ac- 
cordance with regional growth trends 
in residential construction. 


The running to twenty 
pages, plus three charts and a statis- 
tical appendix containing about fifty 
columns of data, completely covers 
construction activity in the forty-eight 
states and District of Columbia. For 
details on costs, etc., write to 


MARKET STATISTICS, INC. 


Research Consultants to Sales Management 
432 Fourth Ave., New York 16,N.Y.Mu-4-3559 


report, 


mum number of points must be scored before he participates in the 
incentive fund. The minimum number of points required is 24.2, 
the total of points in the “Acceptable” column under “Degree of 


Factor.” 


At this point a man is earning his salary, but nothing more. 
I £ 7 £ 


The salesman’s effective score for participation in the incentive 
fund is the difference between the points actually scored by him and 
the minimum requirement of 24.2 points. 


A man’s monthly salary at the end of each quarter is weighted by 
his effective score. All weighted salaries are totaled and the ratio 
that each salesman’s individual weighted salary bears to the total of 
weighted salaries is his percentage of participation in the fund. 


Obviously all candidates for Re- 
public Supply salesmen do not turn 
out to be of the proper caliber. Their 
training, however, has rendered them 
valuable employes. They are retrained 
and assigned to positions of useful- 
ness, and, equally important, they are 
kept happy. 

Thus a salesman is “created” with- 
in the organization. But all along 
the course of his career with the firm, 
management practices and policies are 
geared to keep him productive, pros- 
perous, and satisfied with his job, 

Let us examine in more detail the 
factors in job satisfaction in the order 
of their importance and see what 
management should do about them 
to retain good men at Republic: 


Security 

Some years ago a scientific study 
was made of the basic desires of work- 
ers in industry. It caused some sur- 
prise when it was learned that secur- 
ity, not money, was the first consid- 
eration of the majority. In every case 
our company has made it a matter of 
policy to consider this basic need first, 
and to extend adequate compensation 
and fringe benefits to employes—in- 
cluding the salesman—as a measure 
of business, aside from the 
moral consideration of justice. It has 
paid off well. 

Uur salesmen receive salaries above 
the average for our industry—rang- 
ing from $400 to $700. They also 
have the opportunity to participate in 


good 
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a percentage of net profit, before 
taxes, not as a gift, but as money 
earned by good performance and ex- 
tra effort. The payroll is reviewed 
regularly by management, and salary 
increases accorded when they have 
been earned, without employes having 
to ask for them. Participation in the 
profit is based on a merit factor 
earned by teamwork, sales activity, 
balanced selling, expense accounts, 
and public relations. 

In additoin to monetary compensa- 
tion, the salesman receives fringe 
benefits which add to his sense of 
security and well-being. He has vaca- 
tion periods which increase in length 
up to a three-week maximum in ten 
vears. He is allowed sick time, and 
there are hospital benefits, a pension 
plan, and a $2,000 life insurance pol- 
icy—all paid for by the firm. 


Recognition 


Personal recognition is next on the 
list of considerations which keep good 
men producing. This factor was too 
often ignored because it was consid- 
ered to be sufficient compensation if 
a man was paid in money for what 
he did. That concept of good busi- 
ness management never brought out 
the best in men. Nothing stirs a sales- 
man to greater effort than the recog- 
nition of his achievements. Top man- 
agement at Republic Supply therefore 
makes it a practice to review con- 
tinually the work of each individual, 
and to commend outstanding per- 
formance personally. It has proved 
to be a remarkable stimulus to fur- 
ther effort. 


Self Expression 


The types of salesmen who per 
form best, it may be noted, are always 
men with ideas of their. own; they 
are self-starters. This firm encour- 
ages this attitude in all kinds of 
activities, many of which are not di- 
rectly connected with sales. Each 
salesman is king in his own territory, 
and free to use his own judgment as 
the firm’s representative until such 
time as that judgment proves to be 
other than good, 

Every man is encouraged to sub- 
mit ideas for the betterment of the 
service as a whole, and to sit in on 
sales clinics where such ideas may 
be exchanged. In addition he is given 
the opportunity to participate with 
the firm in community projects, such 
as the Red Cross, the Community 
Chest, and the Children’s Hospital, 
all of which give him added stature 
and a sense of accomplishment. 


Social Considerations 


Money alone is seldom enough to 
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_ Sales Contests Lagging? 


Give Travel Awards 
au INSTEAD OF MERCHANDISE 
@)* HAPPINESS TOURS nes tue answer v9 you 


“award” problem. Everyone likes to travel—go places 

and see things. What better awards could you give for 

your next contest or promotion than give trips or 

vacations to the winners? The pleasure, glamour, 
excitement of a tour will be remembered for years. The possibility 
of winning such a prize will add interest and enthusiasm that will 
amaze you. 


HAPPINESS TOURS win 


help you plan your “incentive” TRIPS TO 
programs...custom-make EVERYWHERE 
them to your individual needs 

and budget... handle all the FOR SALES 
details . ;. make all the arrange- CONTEST PRIZES 
ments for you...have the 

“know-how” that make their AT EVERY PRICE 
trips a lasting memory of pleas- 

ure—long to be enjoyed. 


Let us send you the names of clients who use Travel Awards with 
great success. Write today for complete information and “Contest 
Award” rates. Naturally, there is no obligation. 


' CLIP THIS COUPON 


TO YOUR LETTERHEAD AMERICA'S GREATEST TRAVEL VALUE 


Happiness Tours, Dept. 509 

6 East Monroe Street 

Chicago 3, Illinois 

Yes—I'm interested in learning more about the Happiness Tours 
“Travel Award” Program. 


Name m u 7 Title 


Firm_ 
Address Z es + 


City ” ___State 
Phone a PTS, a 
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attract the best type of salesman to 
an organization and to hold him. He 


| 
° ° . | must also have reason to be proud of 
Sioux City Livestock Market his connection. He must feel dignity 


in his position, and a desire to uphold 
the integrity of the firm as he con- 
tacts the trade. 

That spirit is nurtured when a firm 
has offices which are a showplace for 
customers. It helps, too, to be able to 
entertain on a reasonable scale and to 


Unsurpassed in receipts of “best quality” belong to a good club where this can 
pale a pe hny tn, be done. These and similar back- 
MILLION DOLLARS! ground aids are the plus compensa- 


Gee Cap Gatien | tions to the salesman which make him 

SELL the rich Sioux City market (49 | happy in his work. 
county retail trade area) with the dom- Our concern, for example, fur- 
— peulation of the Sloux City News | nishes new cars to the men with no 
| strings attached; they have no marks 
Thre Sioux Citn Worl on them to indicate that they are 
| company property, as the firm wishes 
JOU RNAL-TRIBUNI | them to travel with dignity. Even 
| the family spirit among salesmen is 
fostered by periodic events, such as 
picnics, golf tournaments and dances, 
through which they have the oppor- 
tunity to mingle with their colleagues 


Tell Wore | and their families. 


More Money - 


S. Ll VW 2 The money factor, as a considera- 
é ONE Md 2 : 
| tion in holding good salesmen, needs 
STANDING D 
. ... witha Oteplagmadcter 


no further discussion. If the base is 
ae A Ring Binder that STANDS, SITS or LIES FLAT 
Z 


point is that money isn’t everything. 
Adequate compensation must be re- 
inforced with the other factors of 
security, opportunity and recognition. 


Opportunity 


Prominent among the reasons good 
salesmen leave for other places or 
other types of employment, is the 
feeling that they have reached the 
end of the line. Above average in 
ability, they are usually ambitious and 
lose interest if the future does not 
hold out the possibility of advance- 
ment. At our company, it is evident 
to any salesman that our personnel 
policy furnishes periodic opportunity 
for outstanding men to advance and 
grow with the firm. Nineteen out of 
22 of our management team are men 
who came up through the Sales 


INLAND LITHOGRAPH COMPANY | department. 


Working Conditions 


right, and there is an incentive ele- 
ment, there will be stability. The 
At a flip of the fingers, it becomes a hard-hitting sales tool. 
Displaymaster props up at a 30° angle when prospect is stand- 
—— ing, 60° when prospect is sitting. This better vision means 
sittine better presentations. Sets up and takes down in a flash; no 
fussing with gadgets. Also 100s of Other Items! 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 


ZA Sales Tools, Gane cemedee 0. tam 


LITHOGRAPHED CARDBOARD DISPLAYS 


IDEAS « FACILITIES + EXPERIENCE 


Be pai ; Consideration of working condi- 

INLAND specializes in brand-new ideas for “Look tions has helped us to eliminate sales 

Again” Displays... It’s the imaginative approach, plus force turnover, too. Republic Supply 
colorful, eye-compelling reproduction, that makes so of 

many big advertisers like our work—and why you'll makes oer? effort to surround all 

like it, too, if you'll ask us in to put the eye in an employes with beauty and comfort in 

idea for you... How about today? | their working quarters, as well as 

with the finest of modern equipment. 

Our plants in Los Angeles and the 

San Francisco Bay region are out- 

standing for these attributes. We do 


CHICAGO 6 RANDOLPH 6-3256 | this because we have actually proved 
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that it improves morale, increases 
production and efficiency. 

Salesmen have the full support of 
all accessory departments in backing 
up and servicing their orders. Each 
salesman has a desk and telephone 
for his exclusive use, even though he 
may not come into the office more 
than once or twice a month. Ade- 
quate sales records, catalogs, a com- 
plete library of manufacturer’s cata- 
logs and literature with a librarian in 
attendance, and similar helps, are 
always at his service. 


Supervision 


All of the foregoing activities natu- 
rally require supervision and _ co- 
ordination to obtain the best results. 
Regardless of the amount of prepara- 
tion and training a salesman may 
have had, he must still function as 
part of a team. ‘He therefore needs 
continued direction by management 
for the larger objectives of the firm’s 
sales program. 

Our firm furnishes adequate sales 


Sealed with Flavor 


If you haven’t licked your own 
postage-paid envelopes lately you 
might do so right now. You might 
say “Ugh!” 

Wade E. Bennett, president, 
Hollywood State Bank, Holly- 
wood, Cal., took a practice lick 
recently on his own envelopes and ¢ 
made such a face that his wife § 
suggested he add flavor to the 
mucilage. What would his cus- 
tomers like? Bennett had test en- 
velopes flavored with spearmint 
and peppermint. He gave them to 
a couple of hundred secretarial 
students at Woodbury College, 
Los Angeles. Said the girls: Pep- 
permint 2 to 1. 
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planning for all activities of the sales 
force. We never assume that the 
salesmen know all about company 
goals and policies. We spell them 
out. We repeatedly show them how 
to proceed, and help them to attain 
company objectives in their respec- 
tive territories. We encourage con- 
sultation, so that they may take full 
advantage of management’s cumula- 
tive experience, to do a better job and 
to coordinate the work of the depart- 
ment as a whole. 

To bolster morale and to get better 
results, territories are carefully bal- 
anced, so that each man has an equal 
chance to perform and raise his merit 
rating for participation in the profits. 

All this presents a picture of our 
sales management system which has 
reduced to a virtual zero the turnover 
of sales personnel. It is based on a 
policy of the firm which had its origin 
in an experience of P. M. Pike, 
founder and present board chairman. 

In 1908, he worked for a concern 
which dealt in oil well piping sup- 
plies. In one year, he had risen to 
the position of next in authority to 
the owner, and learned what the 
profits of the business were. That 
year had yielded $200,000 net, but 
Mr. Pike was receiving only $175 
per month. He asked for the salary 
advance which he thought was mer- 
ited, but was discharged for his pre- 
sumption. He accordingly went into 
business for himself and built the 
large Republic organization. His for- 
mer employer’s firm has long since 
passed out of existence. 

The moral of that story: an able 
man was offered no security, accorded 
no recognition, and was inadequately 
compensated. He was discharged un- 
justly. He became a loss to his em- 
ployer and an almost immediate 
source of future competition for him. 
It was nevertheless a blessing for Mr. 
Pike and a spur to achievement. The 
incident has colored company policy 
to this day. 

At the present time, the rapid ex- 
pansion of western industry, and the 
influx of large concerns which are 
setting up shop in this rich territory, 
has created such a demand for trained 
and competent salesmen, that there 
are now scarcely any to be had, unless 
it be from the sales forces of others- 
or by creating them. The situation is 
reflected daily in the want ads, which 
are full of glowing appeals, and 
which offer fabulous inducements. 

Our company has never lost a man 
by these appeals, because the firm sees 
to it that its 67 salesmen are satisfied 
where they are; and as far as possi- 
ble, we make every effort to maintain 
a working climate which cannot be 
bettered elsewhere. 


ALL PURPOSE 
PORTABLE EASEL 
WITH 
EXTENSION LEGS 

Mode! A 303X 


6 FT. Standord Height 
62 FT. Second Height 
7 FT. Third Height 


This new model was especially designed for 
use before large groups. Audience visibility is 
greatly increased by raising the easel as shown 
above. All other features are identical to our 
standard model. $57.00 complete, F.O.B 


Stamford, Conn. 
68 Jackson St., 


ORAVISUAL CO., INC. Stomtora, cons. 


Write for descriptive literature. 


Nat D. 
Willlams 
one of WDIA's 
many famous 
personalities 


Why 


Bayer Aspirin 
Consistently Uses 
WDIA, Memphis 


The answer's simple: RESULTS! Yes, since Au 
1951 Bayer Aspirin's WDIA schedule has 
continually renewed because of WDIA 

produced sales to the 562,212 Negroes in our 27 

Nielsen counties, Hoopers, Nielsen and RESULTS 

continually prove that WDIA completely domi 

nates in selling to this very important portion of 
the great Memphis Market. Join the list of blue 
chip accounts including Gold Medal Fiour, Tide, 

Crisco, Jello, Maxwell House Coffee, Musterole, 

and Carnation Milk. Get the full facts TODAY! 


. 
HOOPER RADIO AUDIENCE INDEX 
City: Memphis, Tenn. Months: Nev.-Dee, '52 


Tine Sets WDIA 8B C D E& F G 


V.R.0.P. (2.7 20.4 27.9 19.4 12.2 12.1 10.1 6.8 
(Note: WDIA's share Saturdays: 18.9: Sundays 29.8) 


memPHis §=6 WDA tenn. 


John E. Pearson Co, Representative 
Dora-Clayton Agency, Southeast 


QUADRUPLE PLAY: 
(Left) In the belief that 
housewives like—and will 
buy—matched acces- 
sories if they do not 
have to run around much 
to find them, Martex, 
North Star, Para and 
Cabin Crafts got to- 
gether, produced a corre- 
lated group of products.* 


PARA MFG. CO. (right) 
adapted the large 
houndstooth pattern of 
Martex Terry Tweed to 
a shower curtain called 
"“Tweedmore.” Martex 
makes the wall-to-wall cot- 
ton bathroom carpeting 
in matching plain colors. 
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A Martex Towel Started It All 


It's another teamwork job among a group of manufacturers 
who join up for a cooperative promotion. It involves 


towels, cotton rugs, 


Now the homemaker, novice or 
experienced, can match her home de- 
cor with a minimum of inconvenience 
in “shopping around.” 

Inspired by Martex bath towels in 
tweed patterns and~ Forecast color 
range which won the 1952 Trail 
Blazer award of Home Fashions 
League, four manufacturers in the 
home furnishings field have correlated 
their merchandise, by pattern - and 
color, to provide retailers with an in- 
tegrated decorative unit for living- 
room, bedroom and kitchen. 

The manufacturers: Martex Divi- 
sion of Wellington Sears Co., North 
Star Woolen Mill Co., Para Manu- 
facturing Co. and Cabin Crafts, Inc. 

To present the promotion to re- 
tail merchandising managers, home 
furnishings buyers, display and adver- 
tising managers, the four manufac- 
turers furnished a “Forecast Suite” 
in an apartment building in New 
York's fashionable East River section, 
which was open for preview from 
January 26th through February 7th. 
Four and a half rooms and two baths 
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blankets 


and 


shower curtains. 


were decorated around the correlated 
merchandise to demonstrate how 
stores can sell a complete decorative 
unit rather than various unrelated 
sections. 

For the four-way correlation 
North Star is presenting a hounds- 
tooth check blanket called “Tweed 
King” to match the Martex “Terry 
Tweed” towel. Regular weight, all 
wool, it comes on a white background 
with a one-inch check in charcoal, 
avocado, walnut, meteor red, spruce 
green, old rose and apricot. Each 
blanket has a mate, ‘““T'weed Queen,” 
in a solid matching color. Another 
new blanket is “Maypole Nocturne”’ 
which is correlated with the “Chalk 
Stripe’ Martex towels. 

Para is introducing a new shower 
curtain, ‘“T'weedmore,” to correlate 
in both pattern and colors with Mar- 
tex towels and North Star blankets. 
The houndstooth check pattern is fea- 
tured in broad, vertical stripes of pat- 
tern alternating with solid white tex- 
tured stripes. It is screen-printed on 
Celanesé Acetate taffeta, in five shades. 


Cabin Crafts is contributing accent 
cotton rugs in correlated colors to 
match with Forecast colors. They are 
used as strong impacts of color or to 
unite the furniture groupings. 

Martex, to co-ordinate with its 
Terry Tweed towels, is showing 36- 
inch wall-to-wall cotton carpeting 
for the bathroom. It is perfectly 
matched to the towels in Forecast 
colors, and will be sold through linen 
departments. Martex has also co-or- 
dinated its new line of kitchen towels 
into the over-all color scheme of the 
living-dining and kitchen area. 

The correlated lines were designed 
by John and Earline Brice, designers 
for the four manufacturers. 

Leading throughout the 

country will launch their local news- 
paper advertising and stage their pro- 
motions—model rooms, window and 
point-of-purchase displays—early this 
spring, 
*In the photo, standing |. to. r.: William 
A. Bartel, v-p, Ellington & Co., agency 
account executive for Wellington Sears 
(Martex), who conceived and piloted the 
correlation idea; John N. Lindeke, s.m., 
North Star. Seated, second from |.: Wil- 
liam D. Hartman, v-p, Wellington Sears 
and head of Martex Division; seated, 
second from r., Maurice Evans, North 
Star adv. mgr., who brought the partici- 
pants together; seated, far |. and r, John 
and Earline Brice, designers of all four 
lines of merchandise. 
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The Sales Executive 


... On Paper 


the cost of enameled printing papers and .. . in that particular magazine... was 


This is about a recent ad in a weekly magazine. It dealt with 


addressed to big men in business and national affairs. 


But why talk to top management about a routine problem of the printing 


production department? On second thought ... why not? 


Management men are also consumers—sensitive to product appeals . . . color, taste, 
texture, design .. . like other human beings. Their appreciation of printing glows... or chills . . . according 
to the visual effects produced by various combinations of paper, type and art. 
They'd like to see their idea of a good printing job repeated in their 


company’s literature as often as possible. Economically, of course. 


On that score alone they warrant attention from paper manufacturers. But they’re more than mere critics, 


however interested. They’re in the actual printing job up to their elbows, We know .. . 


Just recently we surveyed printers in more than twenty-five cities. Asked them 
thirteen questions carefully chosen to bring out the part played in the specification of 


paper by top management (including sales) executives. 


These printers told us: 37% of their salesmen’s calls are on management executives. In 28% of cases the company 
man placing the job “usually” has to submit paper samples to a top man, “frequently” in 55% of cases. 
In 21% of jobs the idea for a booklet, etc., “usually” originates at the top, 
“frequently” in 50%. And 81% of the printers believe that today especially the sales 


executive should enter into printing jobs even more than he does. 


The complete story on this top paper-buyer market . . . as told by representative printers from 
coast to coast . . . is published in “Who Specifies Paper ?”. If you'd like a 


copy, just drop us a line. 


Chea Maxagarenl THE MAGAZINE OF MARKETING 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, III 
15 East de la Guerra, P. O. Box 419, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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Retail Sales Forecast for March, 1953 


The volume of retail sales in 
March is expected to total $13.2 bil- 
lion, an increase of 4% over March 
1952. The sharp burst of heavy retail- 
ing activity which characterized the 
close of 1952 and the start of 1953 
has definitely tapered off and depart- 
ment store sales appear to have settled 
down to the levels of a year ago. 

Department store sales still trail 
behind other retailing. Year end re- 
turns show that during the past year 
the largest retail gains were scored by 
food stores, (6% gain against the 
general 4% gain for all retail sales), 
gasoline service stations, (9%), and 
liquor stores, (7%). Lagging furthest 
behind the general average were de- 


partment stores, (2%), automotive 
outlets, (1%), and lumber-building- 
and-hardware group, (0%). The 
poor showing for autos reflects the 
1952 steel strike, of course, and judg- 
ing from the current peak levels of 
activity in Detroit, the industry ex- 
pects to sell 6,000,000 cars in 1953. 

Among those states reporting bet- 
ter-than-average performances for 
this March, (as opposed to March of 
last year), are: Arizona, Connecticut, 
Florida, Kansas, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Texas, Virginia, Wyoming. 

The leading cities, those with a 
city-national index well above aver- 
age, are: Paducah, Ky. 132.0; Lan- 
sing, Mich. 119.2; Tucson, Ariz. 


113.2; Casper, Wyo. 111.7; San Ber- 
nardino, Cal. 111.7; Wichita, Kans. 
111.6; Corpus Christi, Texas 111.2; 
Pensacola, Fla. 110.6; Hempstead 
Township, N.Y. 110.4; Albuquerque, 
N.M. 110.1; Worcester, Mass. 
109.6; St. Petersburg, Fla. 109.2; 
Augusta, Ga. 109.1; Shreveport, La. 
108.9; Elmira, N.Y. 108.8; Ports- 
mouth, Va. 108.7; Orlando, Fla. 
108.2; Durham, N.C. 108.2; Albany, 
N.Y. 108.1. 


* 


Sales Management’s Research Depart- 
ment, with the aid of Market Statistics, 
Inc., maintains running charts on the 
business progress of more than 200 of 
the leading market centers of the coun- 
try. Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales tax 
collections, Department of Commerce sur- 
veys of independent store sales, Federal 
Reserve Bank reports on department store 
sales. 

The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar figure 
for all retail activity as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published in 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 

Three Index Figures Are Given 
the first being “City Index—1953 vs. 
1939.” This figure ties back directly to the 
official 1939 Census and is valuable for 
gauging the long-term change in a mar- 
ket. It is expressed as a ratio. A figure of 
400.0, for example, means that total retail 
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Retail sales in March will total $13.2 billion, reflecting a 4% 
gain over March, 1952. This volume of sales in terms of 1935-39 
dollars amounts to $7.1 billion when adjusted as shown above. 
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The break between 1950 and 195! reflects a change in the 
Department of Commerce definition of retail sales to include 
sales outlets going out of business during the year. 
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sales in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. In Canada the year of com- 
parison is 1941, the most recent year of 
official sales Census results. 

The second figure, “City Index, 1953 
vs. 1952,” is similar to the first except 
that last year is the base year. For short- 
term studies it is more realistic than the 
first, and the two together give a well- 
rounded picture of how the city has 
grown since the last Census year and 
how business is today as compared with 
last vear. 

The third column, “City-National In- 
dex, 1953 vs. 1952” relates the city’s 
change to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have this month a sizable gai over the 
same month last year, but the rate of 
gain may be less—or more than that of 
the nation. All figures in this column 
above 100 indicate cities where the 
change is more favorable than that for 
the U.S.A. The City-National Index is 
derived by dividing the index figure of 
the city by that of the nation. 

The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” gives 
the total amount of retail sales for the 
projected month. Like all estimates of 
what is likely to happen in the future, 
both the dollar figure and the resultant 
index figures can, at best, be only good 
approximations, since they are necessarily 
projections of existing trends. Allowance 
is made in the dollar estimates for the 
expected seasonal trend, and_ cyclical 
movement. 

The index and dollar figures, studied 
together will provide valuable informa- 
tion on both rate of growth and actual 
size of a city market. 

These exclusive estimates are fully pro- 
tected by copyright. They must not be 
reproduced in printed form, in whole or 
in part, without written permission from 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 

Suggested Uses for This Data include 
(a) special advertising and promotion 
drives in spot cities, (b) a guide for your 
branch and district managers, (c) revis- 
ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual per 
formances against potentials, (e) basis of 
letters for stimulating salesmen and fore- 
stalling their alibis, (f) determining 
where drives should be localized. 

A Pre-Release Service Is Available. 
SM will mail, 10 days in advance of pub 
lication, a mimeographed list giving esti- 
mates of retail sales in dollar and index 
form for the 200-odd cities. The price is 
$1.00 per year. 


*® Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
of sales compared with the same month 
in 1952 which equals or exceeds the na- 
tional change. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for March, 1953) 
City 

City City Nat'l. 

Index Index Index $ 

1953 1953 1953 (Million) 

vs. vs. vs. March 
193 1952 1952 1953 


UNITED STATES 
391.4 104.0 100.0 13245.00 


Alabama 


Birmingham 424.4 
Gadsden ...... 485.3 
%& Mobile .. 478.9 
Montgomery 386.9 
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...very easily 


merchandised in 


LOCALNEWS DAILIES... 


THEY'RE A MUST! 


Our company is regularly using Localnews Dailies 


to a far greater extent today than ever before. 


We feel it is important to reach women readers at 
the time when grocery retailers run their own copy, 
and everything we have seen points to the greatest 


reading at that time. 


Our salesmen tell us that since retailers themselves 
use Localnews Dailies, our advertising in the same 


medium is very easily merchandised. 


We think it is a “‘must’’. 


N. B. Smith, Advertising Manager 
SUNSHINE BISCUITS, Inc. 


“LOCALNEWS DAILIES—basic advertising medium” 


The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, /nc. 


NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK e DETROIT e@e CHICAGO e BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA @ PITTSBURGH e SYRACUSE 


’ RETAIL SALES 
One of New England $ Best (S.M. Forecast for March, 1953) 


City 


* 
Concentration 
Year after year, Middletown, Connecti- City City Nat'l. 

cut, continues to grow in economic Index Index Index $ impact 


stature. It is truly one of New England’s 1953 1953 1953 (Million) Sal 
top sales markets. | ¥s. vs. ¥s. March es 
1939 1952 1952 1953 


Here's a five-year picture of the Greater 


Middletown Market. 


Total Income Retail Sales 
1947 $ 72,416,000 $ 53,127,000 
1948 94,263,000 57,381,000 
1949 91,107,000 59,696,000 
1950 101,182,000 68,007,000 
1951 121,161,000 72,760,000 
1952 Another big gain“ 


A schedule in the Middletown Press, the 
only paper that completely covers the 
greater Middletown Market (Middlesex 
County), presents your product to this 
worthwhile group of buyers. No other 
newspaper or combination of non-local 
papers comes anywhere near the coverage 
offered by the Press. 


You Always Get More 
In Middietown 


* See Survey of Buying Power 5/10/53 issue. 


THE MIDDLETOWN PRESS 


f 1 
| 


|  ,MIDDLETOWN, conn 


You Gan Always Count 


on the 
Biddeford-Saco Market 


For Sales Results 


A solid market built on a healthy 
industrial economy where diversi- 
fication of industry guarantees 
high incomes and guards against 
seasonal recessions. 


Located in the heart of Maine’s 
leading manufacturing county* 
where all signs point to Bidde- 
ford-Saco as the quick pay-off 
market in Maine. 

The Biddeford Journal reaches 
94% of the homes in the entire 
area. 

* More “Value Added by Manufacture” 


than any other Maine county. 1952 Sur- 
vey of Buying Power. 


THE BIDDEFORD 


JOURNAL 


BIDDEFORD, MAINE 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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Arizona 
*& Phoenix 


Arkansas 


*% Fort Smith ... 
w& Little Rock ... 


California 


Bakersfield 

* Berkeley 
Fresno 

w% Long Beach ... 

w Los Angeles ... 
Oakland 

%& Pasadena 

w& Riverside 
Sacramento 

% San Bernardino 

% San Diego .... 
San Francisco . 
San Jose .... 

% Santa Barbara . 
Stockton 
Ventura 


Colorado 


Colorado Springs 


Connecticut 


*& Bridgeport 

* Hartford 

% Middletown 
New Haven 

*& Stamford 

w® Waterbury 


Delaware 
*% Wilmington 


District of Columbia 


Washington ... 378.5 97.8 


Florida 


% Jacksonville 

* Miami 

%& Orlando 

*% Pensacola 

% St. Petersburg . 
*& Tampa 


Georgia 


*® Atlanta 

% Augusta 

*& Columbus 
Macon 

%& Savannah 


The 41,900 families in the Salem 
City Zone offer the greatest con- 
centration of buying power in Es- 
sex County—-$234,255,000 total in- 
come. 


The impact of your advertising in 
the Salem News, the only newspa- 
per that give effective coverage 
of the entire area, is the one sure 
way to more profitable sales. 


In Salem City Zone, sales and the 
Salem News go hand in hand. 


THE SALEM 
EVENING NEWS 


SALEM, MASS. 
Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


F-L-A-S-H! 
ABC Says Paducah 
City Zone 52,016! 

The Audit Bureau of Circula- 

tions on Feb. 11 credited Paducah 


with a city zone population of 
52,016, retroactive to Oct. 1, 1952. 

Previous figure was 36,327. 

Since a billion-dollar atomic 
energy plant was started in 1951, 
the Paducah market has grown in 
every way. Put it on your 50,000 
‘national’ list. 


The Paducah Sun Democrat 


29,513 Paducah, Ky. R.O.P. 
ABC Color 
Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney 
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(S.M. Forecast for March, 1953) S.M. Forecast for March, 1953) The State Department 
City City 


City City Nat'l. City City Nat'l. 

Index Index Index $ Index Index Index $ | of Labor Sa So 

1953 1953 1953 (Million) 1953 1953 1953 (Million) | see 
vs vs. vs. March vs vs vs. March | 


1939 1952 1952 1953 1939 1952 1952 1953 During November and December, 


1952, production workers in the 

Hawaii Pittsfield area were the highest 
o> tities Massachusetts paid in the State with an average 
Boston 7 95 94.7 weekly earning of $79.88. This is 

ee ee + 2 oS 21% more than the all-time high 

Holyoke. : ‘ 9.5 5 St. 5 

Idaho Lawrence 9 1024 985 State average. 


6 1006 96.7 ; ‘ 
Boise .. 83 948 It’s another reason why the Pitts- 


New Bedford .. 2751 100.0 96.2 field Metropolitan Area is first in 
a & Pittsfield ..... 301.5 107.0 102.9 per family sales of all metropoli- 
Illinois 


Salem .....-. 3037 0 942 tan areas in the State. 
% Bloomington .. ; ; : ’ Springfield E* 1 1039 99.9 


Champaign- We Worcester - 45.0 1140 109.6 The Berkshire Eagle, covering 
Urbana 


. 400. ; 100% of the city homes and 70% 
a ’ of the entire county, is your best 
te Decatur... . 349. | bet to sell in thie high-income 


East St. Louis 395.4 market of 134,200 people 
Moline-Rock Island- 


E. Moline ....371.7 You reach more people and sell 
Peoria .. . 324.3 : J eee for full 


: more goods by advertising in the 
Rockford ..... 405.0 population, sales /fr—= Basle 
Springfield ... 353.3 = — 


THE BERKSHIRE 
Indiana 


; Or 

| . ; C 
w Evansville .... ‘ ; | i mw 5 A | E A G L & 
* rate Wayne .. : . ™ : PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Indianapolis Represented by 
Muncie 


. The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
South Bend ... ’ t 


Terre Haute 


lowa 4 | 
Cedar Rapids .. . . Portland Maine § 
Davenport ..... ‘ ‘ ‘i | ’ 
Des Moines ... . ; : } 
Sioux City 


Waterloo , 98. A Big Summer Dividend 


Kansas A vast army of summer vacationists adds millions of extra dollars to 
%& Hutchinson 


cay aa Maine's sales of branded products. 
%& Topeka 
we Wichita They'll be moving in again this year and .. . for travelling convenience 


. . . they're planning to purchase the needed supplies, sports equip- 


ment and many other things when they reach Maine's largest market 
Lexington 


te : —Portland. 
Louisville ..... t 
% Paducah 


Kentucky 


To get your share of this business you, too, should plan now! 

ee The Portland Newspapers, with the largest circulation north of Boston, 
aton jouge . ° 

fr av Stee cover the large outside areas not reached by any other papers and 

Pier provide the ideal place for you to sell your product to these big- 


spending vacationists. 
Maine ee 


% Bangor 
Lewiston- 
Auburn 


Portland... = | PRESS HERALD @ EVENING EXPRESS 
SUNDAY TELEGRAM 


Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


Maryland 


% Baltimore . ’ ‘ 105.8 
Cumberland ... 102.8 
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RETAIL SALES RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for March, 1953) (S.M. Forecast for March, 1953) 


DECEMBER : : 


City City Nat'l. City City Nat'l. 
index index Index - Index Index Index $ 
(Million) 1953 1953 1953 (Million) 


AVERAGE DAILY . . . March vs. 7S. vs. March 
N b T p A 1 D 1953 1939 1952 1952 1953 


CIRCULATION 


Michigan Missouri 


w& Battle Creek .. . %& Kansas City .. 
24 998 i . St. Joseph .... 
| ee St. Louis .. 
Springfield 
Grand Rapids .. 
% Jackson. 
DEMONSTRATING Kalamazoo 
%& Lansing ree M + 
THE SENSATIONAL te Muskegon ..... pantgenen 
& Pontiac * Billings 
GROWTH OF THE % Royal Oak- Butte 


Ferndale ‘ Great Falls 


NORRISTOWN MARKET Saginaw 


Yost important segment of 


‘The Greater Philadelphia & Nebraska 
Area!” Minnesota % Lincoln 


Cj Minneapolis 


Gimes Herold? 


Nevada 
*& Reno 
Mississippi 

te Jackson ...... 5038 105.6 1015 10.73 


New Hampshire 


Manchester ... 322.9 
Nashua ....... 284.7 


a : engine | New Jersey 
HIGH SPOT CITY =| actmss 


Elizabeth 


Passaic-Clifton’s retail volume this month ‘> PenanleGittten 
will total $14,760,000 ...4.7% higher than oo 
March of last year, according to Sales 


Management forecasts, For the fourth con- 
secutive month, Passaic-Clifton is ranked New Mexico 
as a “preferred” High Spot city. we Albuquerque .. 842.1 


The Herald-News...with the largest circulation 
of all Bergen and Passaic County newspapers... New York 


and Passaic-Clifton offer national advertisers we Albany ....... 363. 4 108.1 22.46 
9 > Pe P % Binghamton ... ' 5 102.4 10.52 
March’s best opportunity for increased sales in Buffalo . 5 1005 68.95 
* Elmira 2 1088 8.25 
¥% Hempstead 
Township .... 734. 8 110.4 70.81 
Jamestown .... 4 . 95.0 5.69 


THE HERALD-NEWS New York... 3074 1062 1021 60005 


OF PASSAIC-CLIFTON, N, J. w Rochester ..... . 0 102.9 41.46 
Rome .. . ; 98.8 3.69 
New York General Advertising Office—James J. Todd, Mgr. Schenectady .. i 6 958 11.89 
w Syracuse . . . 101.0 26 93 
45 West 45 Street, New York 36, N. Y.—Columbus 5-5528 100.3 9.46 


100.8 96.9 12.06 


North Jersey. 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for March, 1953) 


The Traffic cy 


City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index $ 
S Heavy 1953 1953 1953 (Million) 
ses 
vs. vs. vs. March 


. . 1939 1952 1952 1953 
On the roads leading to Little 


Falls! A steady stream of cus- 


tomers on their way to purchase Only the 
the goods and services of Little North Carolina Globe-Times 
Falls merchants . . . 30,000 peo- 


ple with the “Little Falls Shop- Achesiite covers 


ping Habit.” Their 1951 retail Charlotte ..... 27: . Bethlehem... 
sales exceeded $29.000.000. % Durham ‘ 

® Greensboro 

These people have another im- | we Raleigh 

portant habit . . . reading the ame 

Little Falls. Times. In 75% of A% ’ ; ° 

the homes in the entire market, ee <oe | ... key city of 

it’s the home newspaper. Pennsylvania's 


d 
A schedule in the Times, where North Dakota a 


low cost coverage offers greater 
profit per sale, is a 1953 bargain 
you shouldn’t miss. 


Little Falls Times 


Little Falls, N. Y. a 


Represented Nationally by &Cielend .... . ’ 
The Julius Mathews Cleveland : : che Bethichem Globe-Times 
Special Agency, Inc. *& Columbus . : Rolland L. Adams, President 


o he ~ ‘ . De Lisser, Inc., national representatives 
anste 


Springfield 
*& Toledo 
Warren 


NOT KNOWING ee ee | ADD THE 


can cost you 


Oklahoma 


sales and * Bartlesville 


Muskogee 


profits eee Gi . | ALTOONA 


*& Tulsa 
Add pulling power color, 
Attempting to sell matched to your exact specifi- 
Salisbury-Rowan with cations in the Altoona Mirror 
@ sade oh circulation Oregon daily — black and one color or 


from outside metropolitan Eugene | Tak color other than black. 
te Portland ’ 43 ake advantage of the Altoona 


papers is a dangerous | wSalem ...... | Mirror's avid readership with 
experiment. It never color. 


has worked for others Daily circulation in excess of 
and it cannot work for you. 33,000. 
ONLY the POST covers 


influences, sells omg boas — , 27 | > 
Salisbury-Rowan. | Bethlehem _ 441.8 . | i OOons 


*& Chester 387.4 


Pennsylvania 


Erie Satees ae 


. \. y > 
% Harrisburg .... 3863 ' . 
Johnstown .... 274.4 ‘ : ' | 

2 Lancaster .. 272.9 ’ X i : * 
TH SALISBUR'Y POST J % Norristown .... 321.0 | 

E sel.shie Neth a oil City ...... 181.0 ‘ , ALTOONA, PA. 
Z Philadelphia .. 327.3 \ 
Pittsburgh .... 371.8 . ‘ R Coll, wire or write 
Reading ...... 295.3 
inten 9721 Richard E. Beeler, Advertising 


WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY Wilkes-Barre .. 276.3 ' : Manager, for space reservations. 
Representatives 
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Southern 
Wisconsin’s 
fabulous 
farm 


RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for March, 1953) 


City 
Index 
1953 

vs 
1939 


Rhode Island 


291.3 
286.6 


Providence 
Woonsocket 


South Carolina 

% Charleston . 068 

* Columbia . 484.9 
Greenville . 434.7 
Spartanburg . 538.8 


South Dakota 


City 
Index 
1953 


vs. 
1952 


City 
Nat'l. 
Index 
1953 

¥s. 

1952 


$ 
(Million ) 
March 
1953 


RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for March, 1953) 


City 
Index 
1953 

vs. 
1939 


Wyoming 


%& Caspar 
% Cheyenne 


-o-- COS 
418.8 


City 

City Nat'l. 

Index Index 

1953 1953 
¥s. vs. 

1952 1952 


116.2 111.7 
105.5 101.4 


RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for March, 1953) 


City 
Index 
1953 

vs. 
1941 


City 

City Nat'l. 

Index Index 

1953 1953 
¥s. vs. 

1952 1952 


$ 
(Million) 
March 
1953 


$ 
(Million) 
March 
1953 


market 


MADISON, WIS. 


Wisconsin's 


most powerful radio station 
Re esent 


HEADLEY-REED CO 


Rallied by the CALL, 
crusading citizens of in- 
dustrial Woonsocket 
booted out corruption, 
elected a reform mayor, 
adopted home rule — to 
win the National Muni- 
cipal League's 1952 ‘‘All- 
America City" citation. 
Moral for advertisers: tell 
your story through the 
newspaper that makes 
people act — Woon- 
socket's only locai daily, 
the— 


YY, Y Yj 


YH 


WOONSOCKET 
CALL 


Representatives: Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthmen 
Affiliated: WWON, WWON-FM 


COVERS RHODE ISLAND'S 
: PLUS MARKET 


16 


Y 


Ly 


N 


® Aberdeen 
Sioux Falls 


Tennessee 


Chattanooga 
Knoxville 
Memphis 

%& Nashville 


Texas 


Amarillo 
% Austin 
%& Beaumont 
% Corpus Christi 
% Dallas 
*% El Paso 
*% Fort Worth 
Galveston 
% Houston 
*& Lubbock 
San Antonio 
Waco ae oe 
w® Wichita Falls 


Utah 


eee 
Salt Lake City 


Vermont 


% Burlington 
Rutland 


Virginig 
Lynchburg 

w& Newport News 

we Norfolk 

& Portsmouth 
Richmond 
Roanoke 


Washington 


® Seattle 

%& Spokane 
Tacoma 
Yakima 


362.7 
. 348.0 
. 348.1 
. 325.8 


West Virginia 

%& Charleston 376.5 

%& Huntington . 374.8 
Wheeling 


Wisconsin 


Appleton a 99.8 
Green Bay ... 99.9 
¥% Madiron 104.3 
w Milwaukee 104.2 
a eae 102.8 
Sheboygan one 99.1 
Superior 101.5 


CANADA 


Alberta 
*& Calgary 
%& Edmonton 


British Columbia 


. 444.9 
- 413.1 


126.2 
114.6 


%& Vancouver 
* Victoria 


Manitoba 


Winnipeg 


New Brunswick 
Saint John .... 239.5 


Nova Scotia 


Halifax 


Ontario 
Hamilton : ‘ 99.6 
London eee . 97.8 
%& Ottawa 116.2 
% Toronto 107.7 
Windsor 100.6 


Quebec 


Montreal 103.2 


100.9 


Saskatchewan 
% Regina . 400.3 


Newport’s Exclusive... 


in more ways than one! Year 
‘round buying by year ‘round 
residents plus the fabulous spend- 
ing by summer vacationists and 
the U.S. Naval personnel put 
Newport in a class by itself — 
the State’s richest market. 


You can reach this audience 
through Newport County’s only 
daily. It pays to advertise to the 
people who have money to spend. 


The Newport Daily News 


Represented by The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


The famous Peace Tower of the Parliament Buildings at Ottawa, Canada 


THE SOUTHAM NEWSPAPERS 


The Ottawa Citizen 

The Hamilton Spectator 
The Winnipeg Tribune 
The Medicine Hat News 
The Calgary Herald 
The Edmonton Journal 


The Vancouver Province 


OTTAWA 


CANADA’S CAPITAL CITY 


@QOne of Canada’s most stable, year-round markets 
lies in the metropolitan area of Ottawa, with its 
population of over 280,000. The effective buying 
income of the city totals over $346,000,000. an- 
nually, and the per family income of $6,419.00 is 
the highest of any city in Canada with a population 
of over 30,000, 


@Government services employ 55,000 people, whose 
total salaries reach $140,000,000. annually. This 
huge pool of earning is spent largely with local 
merchants, and suffers no seasonal slump. It is 
a most effective stabilizer of Ottawa's business. 


e@Total retail sales reached over $306,000,000. in 
1951, and Ottawa’s 307 industries, with a payroll 
of approximately $24,000,000. jroduced goods to 
the value of over $88,000,000. 


@Here is a unique market, where you are sure 
of steady buying power, year in, year out. Here, 
too, is a great city today—-and the prospect of a 
greater one tomorrow, for the National Capital 
Plan of the Dominion Government to create one 
of the world’s finest capitals is well under way. 


@Alert advertisers will allot a steady and sub 
stantial appropriation to acquaint and familiarize 
Ottawa with their products. There are few areas 
in Canada where buying power can be forecast so 
surely, so far into the future. 


@in this Capital Market of Canada, The Ottawa 
Citizen, with its morning and evening editions, 
offers advertisers an effective, dependable adver- 
tising medium. 77.4% of its circulation is in the 
rich Ottawa City area, and most of it is home 
delivered. 


@The Citizen is accurate, moderate, and strictly 
independent, a respected home newspaper, edited 
for every member of the family. 


@eWith an A.B.C. Daily Average Net Paid 6 
months circulation ending September 30th, 1952, 
of 61,081, The Ottawa Citizen provides you with 
a complete and thorough coverage of this rich 
and rewarding market. 


Write for a copy of the folder en- 
titled “The Ottawa Citizen Market”. Send 
your inquiry to Conklin and Woodward, 
22 East 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y., 
or any of their branches at Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Atlanta, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 


THE OTTAWA CITIZEN 


One of the Seven Southam Newspapers of Canada 


(SERRE See AAP A AS SRR a TN 
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Booklets, Surveys, Market Analyses, Promotional Pieces 


and Other 


Metalworking Industry: Market 
and media file published by The Iron 
Age, based on the outline recom- 
mended by The National Industrial 
Advertisers Association: history and 
background of /4; what market is 
served; circulation history and _ poli- 
cies; where concentration is; types 
of readers; editorial history and poli- 
cies; services provided; rate card in- 
formation. Write to Charles Post, 
Promotion Manager, The Iron Age, 
100 FE. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


How to Sell Lumber: Third in a 
series of reprints from Building Sup- 
ply News. Section 1 tells dealers how 
to sell more lumber by treating, dis- 
playing and packaging it. Section 2 
covers lumber handling from car to 


{VVOUNCING 
the NEW 


Literature Useful 


to Sales Executives 


delivery, from laying out a yard for 
mechanical handling to how to wrap 
lumber for storage, from how to con- 
vert old sheds to how to load trucks 
out faster, Write to Herbert V. Kaep- 
pel, Executive Vice-President, Build- 
ing Supply News, 5 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


25 Sales-Success Snapshots of lo- 
cally edited Roto Sections in action at 
the local level—assembled as a com- 
posite portrait of the whole medium 
by the Metropolitan Sunday Maga- 
zine Group. Among them: Thayer 
baby carriage advertisement in the 
New York News: “Many dealers re- 
ported sellouts the first day after the 
advertisement ran, and our sales staff 
was kept busy trying to get additional 


TRANSPARENCIES) 


Richer, deeper, more attractive colors—effective trans- 


qpa Bin -& BE EBs 
TRANSPARENCY 


lucency which allows interior light to penetrate for 
night time “illumination” —and both inside and outside 
visibility are only a few of the many reasons why so 


many leading advertisers prefer International Trans- 


As easy to apply as a 


age stamp and just as qui 


parency window signs and valances. 
Take full advantage of valuable advertising space 


that costs you nothing—your dealer's windows, doors, 
showcases, etc. He welcomes your International Trans- 


parency sign for its eye-catching identification of his | 
dealership—while you carry your sales message to | 
your market, brilliantly and economically. 
They “stick to the job" night and day, year after yeor. | 


INTERNATIONAL TRANSPARENCY CO. °ctvaane sso 


Write for complete 
details, samples, and 
full-color brochure 
today! 


merchandise to them. One dealer in 
Nanticoke, Pa., not only sold out all 
advertised items but managed to move 
all his inventory” ; Bigelow, Kennard 
Co., Inc., consistant advertising in 
the Boston Herald: ‘Increased sales 
year after year’; Kay Dunhill adver- 
tisement in the Chicago Tribune: 
“14.382 dresses worth $157,482.90 
sold by Marshall Field & Co, . .” 
Write to William McK. Spierer, 
Promotion Manager, Metropolitan 
Sunday Newspapers, Inc., 260 Madi- 


son Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Publication Preference Votes: 
Are they useful in determining ad- 
vertising values? They’re losing favor 
among leading advertising and re- 
search authorities, according to a 
booklet published by Conover-Mast 
Publications, Inc. Among the reasons 
given: the doubtful value of a re- 
quested single choice when two or 
more related publications may each 
be preferred for some _ particular 
reason; the opportunity to make a 
choice may be absent in a substantial 
number of cases; the considerable bias 
introduced by the age-of-publication 
and prestige factor. Write to Arthur 
H. Dix, Vice-President in charge of 
Research, Conover-Mast Publications, 
Inc., 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 


Why Use Sound Slidefilms? 
Booklet from Tradeways, Inc., de- 
scribing six ways to use sound slide- 
films for training and sales promo- 
tion: news photographs, dramatized 
incidents, pictorial graphs, humorous 
cartoons, unusual treatments, when to 
use them, how to plan them, script- 
writing, craftsmanship. Write to 
R. E. Taylor, Vice-President, Trade- 
ways, Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New 


York 17, N. Y. 


Male Wardrobe Facts: A survey 
conducted by True, The Man's Mag- 
azine, which covers that magazine’s 
audience from the standpoint of own- 
ership, frequency of purchase, place 
of purchase and price paid for more 
than 20 items of men’s apparel. Ac- 
cording to the findings, the True 
audience represents a $47-million an- 
nual market for business and sports 
shirts; 91% own an average of 11 
business shirts; 81% bought more 
than three each last year; 32% paid 
between $3.50 and $4 each and 19% 
$5 or more; over 59% of the pur- 
chases were made in_ independent 
men’s stores. Write to C. E. Nelson, 
Advertising Sales Manager, True, 
The Man’s Magazine, 67 W. 44th 
St., New York 36, N.Y. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Advertising Checking Bureau ........... 

Agency: Harris & Bond, Inc 
Aero Mayflower Transit Company 

Agency: Sidener & VanRiper 
Air Express 

Agency: Robert W. Orr & Associates 
Air Force Times .. 

Agency: Clinton D. Carr & Company 
Altoona Mirror 
American Weekly 

Agency: Cecil & Presbrey Inc. 
— Corporation 

Agency: Alex T. Franz Advertising 

Architectural Record 
Army Ti 

Agency: Clinton D. Carr & Company 
Aviation Age 

Agency: Hazard Advertising 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
Bayonne Times 
Agency: Harvey B. Nelson Advertising 
Compan 
Bethlehem 
Aaency: Harvey B. Nelson Advertising 
ompany 
Better Homes & Gordens 
Agency: Kudner Agency Inc. 
Biddeford Journal 
Buffalo Evening News 
Agency: The Moss Chase Company 


Canton Repository 

Agency: Richard L. Grossman Advertising 
Capital Airlines 

Agency: Lewis Edwin Ryan 
Capper Harmen Slocum inc. 

Agency: The Buchen Company 
Chicago Daily News 

Agency: Patton. Hagerty & Sullivan Inc 
Chicago Thrift-Etching Corporation 

Agency: Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk Inc 
Chicago Tribune 

Aqency: N. W. Ayer & Son Inc 
Chilton Comoany 

Agency: Aitkin-Kynett Company 
Cincinnati Times-Star 

Agency: The Chester C. Moreland Company 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 

Agency: Lang, Fisher & Stashower Inc. 


Delta Airlines 

Agency: Burke Dowling Adams Inc. 
Detroit News 

Agency: W. B. Doner & Company 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 
Emery Air Freight Corporation 
Agency: J. M. Mathes Inc., Advertising 


Flying Tiger Lines 

Agency: Hixon & Jorgenson Advertising Inc. 
F R Corporation 

Agency: The Wexton Company Advertising 


James Gray Inc. 
Agency: Hickey, Murphy, St. George Inc 


Cossamhere News Record 
gency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 
Gulf Publishing Company 
Agency: Brennan Advertising Agency 


Haire Publishing Company 

Agency: Ben Sackheim Inc. 
Happiness Tours 

Aqency: The Biddle Company Advertising 
R. O. H. Hill 


Agency: aoe & Cairns 


Industrial Equipment News 
Agency: Laughlin, Wilson, Baxter & 
ersons Inc. 
Industricl Maintenance 
Agency: Walter S. Chittick Company 
Inland Lithograph Company 
Agency: The Vanden Company, 
International Transparency Co. 
Agency: Fred Sider Advertising 


Little Falis Times 
Louisville Courier Journal & Times 
Agency: Zimmer-McClaskey Advertising 


Market Statistics 
Julius Mathews Special Agency Inc. 
McCall's Magazine 

Agency: Cunningham & Walsh Inc 
McClatchy Newspapers 

Agency: J. Walter Thompson Compan 
Memphis Press-Scimitar 

Agency: Rosengarten & Steinke Inc. 
Middletown Press 
Minneapolis Stor & Tribune 

Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
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Modern Machine Shop 

Agency: The S. C. Baer Company 
Moloney, Regan & Schmitt 

Agency: Robert W. Orr & Associates 


National Broadcasting Company 
Spot Sales 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 
Navy Times 
Agency: Clinton D. Carr & Company 
Newark News 
Newport (R.1.) News 
New York Times 
Agency: Royal & DeGuzman 
Norristown Times Herald 


Oravisual Company inc. 
Oriando Daily Newspapers F 
Agency: Robert Hammond Associates 


Packaging Parade 

Agency: The Vanden Company Inc 
Paducah Sun Democrat 
Passaic-Clifton Herald News 
Parents’ Magazine 
Penton Publishing Company 

Agency: Beaumont, Heller & Sperling Inc 
— Mat & Rubber Company 


gency: William Richards Advertising Agency. 


Philadelphie Evening —, 

Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 

Agency: Dubin & Feldman Inc 
Pittsfield-Berkshire Evening Eagle 
Portiand Press Herald Express 
Practical Builder 

Agency: Hal Stebbins Inc 


Rand Sales Company 
Agency: DeGarmo Inc. 
Reeves Soundcraft Corp 
Agency: Dowd, Redfield & Johnstone 
Redbook 
Agency: Ellington & Company 
Reynolds Metals 
ency: Buchanan & Company 
Rockford Morning Star-Register-Republic 
Agency: Cummings, Brand & McPherson 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

Agency: Gardner Advertising 
Salem Evening News 
Sales Management 
Sales Tools 

Agency: George F. Koehnke Advertising Inc. 
Salisbury Post 

Agency: J. Carson Brantley 

Advertising Agency 

Sioux City Journal & Seurnet- Tribune .... 
South Bend Tribune .. 

Agency: Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk Inc 
Sporting News 

Agency: The Cramer-Krasselt Company 
State Teachers Magazine Inc. 

paper M. Glenn Miller Advertising 
Ste 


ERS Beaumont, Heller & Sperling Inc 
Successful Farming 

Agency: L. E. McGivena & Company 
Sweet's Catalog Service 

Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Company 
The Southam Newspapers 


Tacoma News Tribune 
Agency: The Condon Company 
J. Walter Thompson Company 


U.S. News & World Report 

Agency: The Caples Company 
Utilization 

Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 


V.F.W. Magazine 
Agency: Carl Lawson Advertising Company 


WGAR (Cleveland) 
wh ency: Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc 
D (Miami) 
“— gency: Robert E. Clarke & Associates Inc 
Wir (Detroit) 
Agency: MacManus, John & Adams, Inc 
WKOW (Madison) 
Agency: Madison Advertising Agency Inc 
“— (Memphis) 
ency: Simon & Gwynn Advertising 
wnbo Chicago) 
pow hn J. Walter Thompson Company 
WOR (Mutual) (New York) 
Wall Street Journal 
Agency: Bozell & Jacobs Inc. 
Western Union Telegraph Company ..... 
Agency: Albert Frank-Guenther Law 
David White Company 
Agency: Kiau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 
Associates 
Winston-Salem Journal & Sentinel 
Agency: Bennett Advertising Inc. 
Woonsocket Cal 
Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & Associates 
WDIA (Me 
Agency: Cole ‘ Company Inc. 


MORE SALES 
LOWER COST 


One way is _to make the salesmen's time more 
productive. This man can show them how by 
analysis of their sales records on a blackboard 
and in the fleld. Now employed as divisional 
sales manager national basis. Age 38. Princeton 
and Harvard Business School graduate. Box 2948, 
Sales Management. 


TOP SALES AND 
ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 


Outstanding Performance for 15 
Successful Years 


Presently Sales and Advertising Direc- 
tor for manufacturer, with annual sales 
in excess of $15,000,000, servicing drug, 
jewelry, notion and sundry fields—from 
the wholesale to retail level. 


Direct the activity and training of men 
in the field. Personally know and sell 
key wholesaler, drug ate and depart 
ment store accounts nationally. 
Professional approach to advertising, 
merchandising, packaging and promotion 
problems that spells the difference be- 
tween—good enough and outstanding— 
in any program designed to produce 
sales. 
38 years of age, nice personality, excel- 
lent talker. 
Seeks affiliation with important manu- 
facturer of quality consumer products, 
where the abilities of a top executive 
are appreciated and wanted. Presently 
earning $17,500 plus. Box 2947, Sales 
anagement. 


YOUNG MAN ON THE 
WAY UP OFFERS... 


. Outstanding creative skill in adver- 
tising and other sales building tech- 
niques, youth (32), the capacities and 
habits for effective leadership (5 years 
as owner of strong, small advertising 
agency), unimpeachable personal integ- 
rity (a community leader). This is 
that “bright young fellow with his eye 
on the future” you tell the boys at the 
club you can’t find. Maybe you can, 
for 5 figures, management level respon- 
sibility, and a tomorrow with no ceiling 
whatsoever. Box 2945. 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT (36) 


Top notch secretary, sales corres. Broad 
admin. & managerial experience. An active 
mind to think, create & plan sales de- 
velop. ideas. Now employed but limited in 
scope. New York City vicinity preferred. 
Box 2949. 


SALES MANAGER 
FOOD FIELD 


Experienced in executive capacity di- 
recting activities of brokers and sales- 
men. Promotional sales and merchan- 
dising follow up with chains, super- 
markets, jobbers, etc. Free to travel. 
Excellent references, Box 2946, Sales 
Management 


Lettohens 


OF. DISTINCTIGs 


Increase the effectiveness of your sales 

letters with. scientifically-designed, genuine 
engraved stationery, designed and produced by 
the leading craftsmen in the field. 


Send for 
“Letterbead Logic’ R.O.H. HILL 9 INC, 
270M Lafayette St., NYC 12 


Wg 
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After seeing such a dish on tele- 
vision, a fellow might call Western 
Union's “Operator 25” and clean for- 
get that what he was supposed to ask 
for was the name of his 
dealer.”’ 


“nearest 
7 


In the days of classic mythology, a 
popular drink may have been Andro- 
meda on the-rocks. 


Cheese-lovers, it just occurs for no 
rational reason, probably eat more 
than their share of aluminum foil in 
the course of a lifetime. A few slivers 
always stick, unless you examine the 
cheese all over, 

. 


The acid test of a man’s ability, it 
says here, is how he acts... or reacts 
. in a crisis. 
- 


An old-timer is one who can re 
member when a painter would re- 
move a brass, glass, or plastic plate 
enclosing an electric outlet or a tog- 
gle-switch instead of leaving it in 
the baseboard or on the wall and 
painting over it. 


Kudos to Proctor & Schwartz, 
Inc., Philadelphia, on their new book- 
let on heavy processing-machinery. 
Printed in that special offset which 
Edward Stern calls “Optak,” the 
book has acetate covers and a plastic 
hinge. 

. 


Long before television commercials 
(which certainly interrupt), the old 
Federal Advertising Agency of New 
York used to harp on what it con- 
sidered the sine qua non of successful 
copy: “The Interrupting Idea.” 


I try to remember “‘licorice’’. 
When I'm pronouncing “Icarus.” 
. 
Nice play-on-words by Lester Velie 
in The Reader's Digest: “The Great 
Unwatched.” 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


No, Tessie; Sitting Bull was no 
baby-sitter. 


March 15th marches on with the 
relentlessness of a stalking tiger. 
Since he’s now the “Director” of 
Internal Revenue, it’s a sort of “Our 
Director March.” 


I have a hunch our British friends 
would appreciate it if we referred to 
them as Britons and not by that 
spurious coinage, Britishers. 


Optimist—A person who doesn’t 
know anything follows the down- 
payment.—Quoted by The Country 
Drummer. 


“Irked by rumors that the bath- 
room is the danger-spot in the U.S. 
home, the president of Wisconsin 
Master Plumbers’ Association checked 
with insurance actuaries and found 
that the most accident-prone room is 
the kitchen (309%), the living-room 
and bedrooms (18%), stairs (12%), 
and the bathroom with a puny 3.5%.” 


Bake rs’ Review. 


Here’s a headline after my own 
heart. It is by Philadelphia’s Dreifus 
& Co., for a set of fireside-tools: 
“Everything your hearth desires.” 


A Shawnee, Okla., editor took 
readers into his confidence when he 
wrote: “In case you find a mistake in 
The News-Star, please remember 
that it was put there for somebody’s 
benefit. We try to get something in 
the paper for everybody, and some of 
our readers are always looking for 
mistakes.” 


A philosopher has this meaningful 
message for us who sell against strong 
opposition: Kites rise against the 
wind! 


Nit—“You say the cashier is shy?” 
Witr—“Yeah; around $4000.” 


Another old-timer is one who can 
remember that solid-sending band 
from Chicago, Coon-Sanders, with 
“Coonie” on drums and Joe Sanders 
giving out with the vocal in a brassy 
tenor. 


Writing in Magazine Digest, 
Ralph Magill tells about the old 
mountaineer with three major inter- 
ests: Corn likker, the nearby city of 
Ripley, W. Va., and the Republican 
Party. One day at dusk, a traveler 
asked to spend the night. He was 
welcomed. Supper was served, after 
which he and his host took seats on 
the porch and got ready to talk the 
night away. 

In a few minutes, the grizzled 
mountaineer discovered that his guest 
didn’t drink, had never been to Rip- 
ley, and was a Democrat! The old 
fellow rocked a moment in glum 
silence, then called to his wife: “Fix 
the beds, Ma; we've been talked 
out. 


Pickett observes that 
.. free enterprise 


Marshall 

this system of ours . 

gives everybody a chance to get 

to the top; but that some fellows de- 

pend too much on the free and not 
enough on the enterprise. 


“Nlan’s age commands veneration ; 
a woman’s demands tact.’’—Seneca. 


Pedantic Dep't: Funk & Wagnalls 
says don’t use “in re” in commercial 
correspondence in the belief that it 
means “in regard to.” It doesn’t. 
It’s a legal phrase, meaning “in the 
case or matter of.”” Example: “Jn re 
Smith vs. Jones.” The plural is “in 
rebus.” 


Soft-drink sales, according to Cur- 
tis News-Briefs, hit a high last year 
of one billion, five-hundred million 
dollars. That comes to around 173 
bottles per person. 


The curse of cocktails is not their 
sinfulness, which is debatable; nor 
their power to release inhibitions, 
which is apodictic; nor their expense, 
which is undeniable ; but, rather, their 
nasty habit of adding to your avoir- 
dupois, which is inevitable and 
damned annoying. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Who is Mr. X ? 
He’s a thousand different men. 
And every day he blocks a thousand different sales. 


He’s the fellow your salesman never sees... 


maybe doesn’t even know he exists. 


But he crops up more often than you may realize. 
He's the man who sits in on a buying decision 
and says. “Never heard of that outfit.” The block 
thrown up by Mr. X can kill the sale—or divert 


it toa competitor. 


This serious problem in industrial selling was 
brought into sharp focus by a thorough survey 


recently made in one fairly large company. 


This company had 125 key officials and 97 of them 


stated that they had a voice in buying decisions. 


30 of these men with buying influence make a 
practice of seeing salesmen... but the other 


67 almost never had a direct sales contact! 


know about 
your product ? 


The firms which were attempting to sell this 
company invariably had no more than six sales 
contacts. Depending upon the product sold, these 
firms were missing from 30 to 67 men who could 
block the sale. 


Reaching and influencing such men is one of the 
main jobs of your publication advertising. 
Establishing contact with all the hidden buying 
influences and with the oncoming crop of new 
men is a far greater job than any sales force can 
cope with personally. But these men must read 
industrial publications .. . and 95% of the readers 


of business papers read the advertisements. 


Why not talk this over with your advertising 
agency ? A capable agency which has the benefit 
of a completely frank discussion of sales problems 


can help immeasurably in solving them. 


And an effective advertising program, well planned 
and executed, can put “Mr. X” on your team 


when buying decisions are discussed. 


™ PENTON fourine 


PENTON BUILDING e CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


To get the sales volume 
you need, get the facts of the 


Chicago Tribune 
Consumer-Franchise Plan 


Today’s pattern in retailing— 
fewer brands per classifica- 
tion, increasing reliance on 
self service, closer attention 
to turnover and volume— 
reveals the inadequacy of 
“token” advertising. 

What retailers want to sell 
is what their customers want 
to buy. They cannot be ex- 
pected to stock and push a 
line with only a smattering of 
advertising behind it. 

To keep up with the 
changes in retailing, adver- 
tising must build a consumer 
franchise — enjoyment of an 
important share of the day-in, 
day-out buying by consumers. 
It must bring enough pres- 
sure on consumers to keep 


them buying your brand in 
the face of competitive pro- 
motion. 

To help advertisers in the 
Chicago market, the Chicago 
Tribune has developed a 
sound procedure that can 
develop the consumer fran- 
chise for your brand that will 
get it stocked and pushed by 
retailers. It is based on the 
retailer's need and point of 
view. It results in larger orders 
and savings in delivery costs. 

Developed for use in Chi- 
cago and highly productive 
here, the plan can be used in 
any market. It gives you the 
benefit of the retailer’s own 
promotion without resort to 
deals or cut prices. It works 


in the big-unit field as well as 
in the packaged-goods field. 
Here is a plan that you can 
use to get immediate sales 
volume. It can give you a 
strong market position for 
future expansion. It will 
strengthen your present 
methods. It will win the sup- 
port of your sales staff and 
distributive organization. 
This is the kind of a pro- 
gram that has special appeal 
to executives faced with high 
break-even points. If you want 
to know how it can be used 
in your business, a Tribune 
representative will be glad to 
tell you about it. Ask him to 
call. Do it now while the mat- 
ter is fresh in your mind. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Chicago 11 
A. W. Dreier 


New York City 17 Detroit 26 
E. P. Struhsacker 
1333 Tribune Tower 220 E. 42nd St. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE REPRESENTATIVES 


San Francisco 4 
W. E. Bates 
Penobscot Bldg 


Los Angeles 17 


Fitzpatrick & Chamberlin Fitzpatrick & Chamberlin 
155 Montgomery St 


1127 Wilshire Blvd 


MEMBER: FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP AND METROPOLITAN SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


